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Careful Irrigationists are Investigating Our 
New Water Balanced Pump—Then Buying It 


Krogh Pumps 


mean more water with less power. 
They are fitted with Ring Oiling 
Bearings. | Removable Bushings. 


They give the most satisfaction with 


the least attention. 


Krogh Motor Driven Pump 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue—Do It Now 


Krogh Manufacturing Co. 


147-59 Beale St., San Francisco 
Branch Sales Office at Los Angeles 


Its Strength, Resources and the Dispo- 
sition and Ability to serve its clients will 
make this bank an attractive depositary 


Accounts, large and small invited 
The Farmers National Bank 


of Fresno 


Capital and Surplus - - $500,000.00 
Resources (over) > - 2,500,000.00 


United States Depositary 
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When the Snow Falls in the Mountains 


Pictures taken by General Superintendent L. N. Peart, illustrating the danger to electric wires dur- 
ing heavy snowstorms in the mountain district. The upper view shows transmission wires 
with a covering of snow as big around as a tomato can. While the spectacle is beau- 
tiful to the eye, it is a source of much worry to the line patrolmen 
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The Oil Industry of California and the 
United States for the Year 1913 


> STP HE remarkably great out- 
Má put of petroleum in the 
United States during each 
year of this century was 
more than maintained in 
1913. The amount pro- 
duced in the past twelve months ex- 
ceeded 240,000,000 barrels, or about 
32,000,000 metric tons, according to es- 
timates of David T. Day of the United 
States Geological Survey. The pro- 
duction in 1912, which made the rec- 
ord up to that time, was 222,113,218 
barrels. The rate of increase in 1913 
was greater at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. California increased 
at least 10,000,000 barrels over 1912, 
almost reaching 100,000,000 barrels. 
The consumption in California almost 
equaled the production, and the ad- 
dition to stocks was very slight. Okla- 
homa also showed a significant in- 
crease, with about 6 per cent addition 
to the stocks. Texas and Louisiana 
likewise increased their product. The 
output of the Gulf field declined, but 
this was more than offset by the in- 
crease in: Northern Louisiana and 
Texas. Wyoming showed a significant 
increase from the Salt Creek field. 
Other states generally showed a de- 
cline, which was greatest in Illinois. 
From the oilfields of California dur- 
ing the year 1913 there were produced 
98,000,000 (estimated) barrels of crude 
petroleum, the largest output in the 
history of the industry of the state. 
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By months the production in barrels 
was as follows: 


E A baudiuate 7,566,789 
February -S ankokýsaů bass 7,207,198 
March ested 4 sonas 7,986,407 
ADT EP od 7,927,041 
E Z P as 8,049,715 
JUNE: odas 8,030,111 
VAAL Yo ase A 8,427,081 
AUPS asso aena E 8,812,793 
September ................. 8,655,000 
October siete 8,236,649 
November sudetské 8,367,151 
December .................. 8,500,000 


The official figures for December are 
not yet available, but every indication 
is that the output for that month will 
exceed the estimate rather than fall 
below it. This record is a wonderful 
one. It is almost as much as the en- 
tire production of the United States 
was ten years ago, for in 1903 the total 
output for the country was 100,461,337 
barrels, and more than half as much 
as the gross output was in 1909: 

Producing wells December 31st in 
the state numbered around 5600 active, 
and idle producers about 1600. Com- 
pared with December 31, 1912, this 
shows a decrease in the number of ac- 
tive producers of more than 200, and 
an increase in the number of idle pro- 
ducers of over 700. The production 
for the year 1913 largely exceeded the 
outgo, with the result that a large num- 
ber of producers were capped to shut 
off production. With the increased de- 
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the iets these wells are likely at 
an early date to again become pro- 
ducers. 

At the close of 1912 consumption of 
oil in California had so nearly bal- 


anced the productive rate as to en- 


courage the producers and at least to 
defeat concerted effort toward restric- 
tion of drilling. Many of the wells 
of 1913 were gushers of the phenom- 
enal type and aided greatly in increas- 
ing the supply. The efforts to increase 
consumption succeeded fairly well, so 
that except during the month of great- 
est production, September, when about 
9,000,000 barrels were produced, the 
consumption almost kept pace with the 
output, and the amount sent to stor- 
age was less than 1,000,000 barrels. 

The Fullerton field continued to 
yield large gushers with sufficient fre- 
quency to justify the attempts to reach 
the unusually great depth of the oil 
sands. 

Farther north the “west side” fields 
of Kern County continued as strong 
factors in the increasing output of the 
state, and the Buena Vista Hills, Elk 
Hills and other new districts gained 
in interest. Even the comparatively 
sustained interest by wildcating to the 
northwest, where the Standard Oil 
Company’s well went into oil and 
aroused geologic and financial specula- 
tion over a large area. The product of 
the district declined. 

Coalinga’s year had many eventful 
features, including extensions of ter- 
ritory to the east and the discovery of 
additional deep sands yielding oils con- 
taining paraffine. The value of the 
field was indicated by the sale of the 
California Oil Fields, Limited, to the 
Shell Trading and Transportation 
Company, an ally of the Royal Dutch 
Syndicate, late in the year. 

The Santa Maria field benefitted by 
increased technologic development by 
which the oils were topped and de- 
hydrated with markedly greater ef- 
ficiency. These developments included 
the successful introduction af the Cot- 
trell electric dehydration process. The 
adoption of the Trumble and Dyer top- 
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ping and dehydrating processes and the 
great advance in methods for obtain- 
ing gasoline from natural gas were 
among the striking achievements of 
the year; but, while less spectacular, 
the economies effected by many minor 
improvements in the great refineries 
at Point Richmond, Oleum and El 
Segundo contributed perhaps equally 
to the general problem of efficient re- 
fining. 

In transportation, the new pipe line 
of the General Petroleum Company 
over Tehachapi Pass effected cheaper 
transportation to the south, and the 
natural gas line to Los Angeles was 
equally advantageous. Meanwhile sev- 
eral new tank oil carriers and oil- 
burning steamships were added to the 
Pacific Coast trade and aided in in- 
creasing consumption. 

On account of the increased cost of 
fuel oil for battleships and the fact 
that foreign corporations are rapidly 
purchasing reserves of oil in the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy has recommended to Congress 
the policy of producing crude oil from 
the naval reserves and obtaining fuel 
oil from it. l 

There has been unusual progress in 
many parts of the country during the 
year in petroleum refining, especially 
in the dehydration of heavy crude oils, 
in obtaining gasoline from natural gas 
and synthetically from heavy oils, and 
in obtaining many special products 
from crude oils. 

Although California last year pro- 
duced far more petroleum than it had 
ever done before, the consumption of 
oil from the fields of this state has 
jumped so that for 1913 it almost 
equaled the amount brought out of the 
ground. Only a small amount was 
added to the stocks on hand. 

For the eleven months ending on 
November 30th the amount of petro- 
leum produced in California reached 
89,486,234 barrels. No figures are yet 
in for the December production, but 
assuming that the oil brought forth in 
that month was no less than in Novem- 
ber, or 8,197,950 barrels, the estimate 
of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey of 98,000,000 barrels for Califor- 
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nia 111913 is not far wrong. The pro- 
duction for 1912, which was the high 
mark up to that time, was 89,689,230 
barrels, or scarcely more than was pro- 
duced in only eleven months of 1913. 

For the same eleven months the con- 
sumption of California oil, including 
the shipments abroad, reached a total 
of 88,322,079 barrels. It is certain that 
the December consumption could have 
been no less than the monthly average 
for the year. Probably it was higher, 
but taking the average, the total for 
the year would be 96,351,358 barrels 
of oil. 

This means that not more than 
1,648,642 barrels of oil were added to 
the stocks now in storage in this state. 
In other words, figuring from the daily 
average, production during the year 
kept only a little more than six days 


ahead of consumption. That is a small. 


margin, 1t must be admitted. On this 
basis 1t 1s easily possible for consump- 
tion in the current year to overtake 
and pass production and begin to draw 
on the stocks in storage. 

Everything else remaining equal, the 
Associated Oil Company's new refinery 
at Avon, in Contra Costa County, with 
its daily capacity of 10,000 barrels, 
would be able to more than wipe out 
the difference between production and 
consumption. As this refinery did not 
begin operations until September 1, 
1913, it did not have its full possible 
effect on the year’s consumption. 

The most gratifying feature to oil 
producers of the increase of consump- 
tion is the fact that prices have not 
only been maintained, but show a 
slight increase over the average price 
of 46.7 cents, which ruled during 1912. 

The increase in consumption is 
ascribed not only to the vastly in- 
creased refining capacity of the state, 
but to the constant extension of the 
use of crude oil for fuel and of the 
shipments abroad. California oil be- 
comes so valuable through refining and 
the use of its products is extending to 
so many interests that this outlet for 
production is widely believed to be the 
important one for the future. 


Few people realize the long list of 
products manufactured by the refiners 
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from crude petroleum and of the spread 
of their use through all sorts of indus- 
tries. Besides the ordinary fuels and 
illuminants, and the long list of lubri- 
cants for which California oil is espec- 
ially suitable, the products range from 
tanner’s materials to mining candles. 

The use of oil as fuel for steamships, 
as well as under boilers on land, is a 
large factor in the increased consump- 
tion. However, oil men look to the 
wide extension of shipments to foreign 
markets promised through the recent 
invasions of the California field by 
European shipping: concerns to make 
the greatest hole in production of the 
immediate future. 

It is estimated roundly that with 
the close of 1913 oil companies of 
California have distributed at least 
$65,000,000 in dividends in the present 
period of oil development in the state, 
which began about 1900 when the com- 
panies began to get their pace. At 
the rate now underway, it is figured 
that this total will reach $80,000,000 
at the close of 1914. Dividend dis- 
tributions for 1913 are estimated at 
$13,000,000 ; aside from these it is con- 
sidered that an additional million will 
be paid out quietly by companies 
which make no public announcement 
in this line. 

Union Oil leads the list with dis- 
tributions aggregating $12,400,000. 
Dividends were stopped last July by 
this company, but will be resumed 
July next. 

Standard Oil disbursed $6,125,000 
among its shareholders on quarterly 
payments since the dissolution of the 
big oil trust a little over a year ago, 
each payment averaging $1,125,000. 

Associated just now is paying at the 
rate of 3 per cent on par basis. The 
real rate, of course, is higher as the 
stock is now selling close to $40 per 


share. Since the company entered on 
a dividend career it has disbursed 
$3,500,000. 


Amalgamated, a subsidiary, is trail- 
ing close behind with a distribution 
of $3,000,000. Sterling another sub- 
sidiary, has paid out $1,000,000. Car- 
ibou has distributed $1,400,000, and 
Pinal Dome $1,250,000. 
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There are, of course, other dividend 
paying companies in the state, but the 
above mentioned are the largest payers 
and have contributed the greatest 
amount of profit to their stockholders. 

The following is an estimate in bar- 
rels of the production of the United 
States in 1913, compared with the sta- 
tistics for 1912: 


State 1913 1912 
California ...... 98,000,000 86,450,767 
Oklahoma ...... 62,500,000 51,427,071 
Illinois ........ 22,000,000 28,601,308 
Texas ......... 14,000,000 11,735,057 
Louisiana ...... 12,000,000 9,263,439 
West Virginia ..11,000,000 12,128,962 
Ohio .......... ,000,000 8,969,007 
Pennsylvania ... 7,000,000 7,837,948 
Wyoming ...... 3,000,000 1,572,306 
Kansas ........ ,000,000 1,592,796 
Indiana ........ „000 970,009 
New York ..... 800,000 874,128 
Kentucky ...... 500,000 484,368 
Colorado ....... 200,000 206,052 
Other States ... 100,000 

Total ....... 242,000,000 222,113,218 


In New York and Pennsylvania 
great efforts were made to increase 
production by new drilling and more 
especially by cleaning out old wells. 
No great success was obtained, and 
the usual decline resulted. A deep test 
drilling at Derrick City, near Bradford, 
Pa., was carried to 5673 feet with the 
hope of finding oil in the Medina sands. 
This drilling 1s being continued. 

In West Virginia no new pools com- 
parable with the Blue Creek discovery 
of the previous year were opened. The 
drilling in Roane, Ritchie and many 
other counties was successful enough 
to check the expected decline due to 
the decreased yield of Blue Creek. 

The possibilities of finding oil in 
Western Kentucky aroused general in- 
terest. 

Eastern Ohio was actively drilled 
with fair results, and in the Ohio River 
region an interesting innovation in 
handling old wells gave promise of 
very beneficial conservation of old oil- 
fields in the future. Compressed air 
was forced into the nearly exhausted 
oil-bearing sands through a well situ- 
ated centrally in a group of old wells 
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and the increase in yield was marked. 

The decline in the Lima (Ohio and 
Indiana) field was no greater than 
usual; in fact, the new development 
in Sullivan County, Ind., added an en- 
couraging new supply. 

Illinois continued the marked decline 
of 1912. Wildcating gave unsatisfac- 
tory results. 

The entire Mid-Continent region 
showed an increase, with a record total 
output. In Kansas prospecting re- 
turned to many localities which had 
been temporarily abandoned when the 
Glenn pool attracted all available cap- 
ital to Oklahoma. During last year 
the high prices asked for favorable 
locations in Oklahoma reacted in favor 
of Kansas. The phenomenal bonuses 
obtained in auctioning leases on Osage 
Indian lands showed the high value of 
Oklahoma lands. The oil also increased 
in price to $1.03 a barrel and would 
have gone higher but for the excessive 
production, which put oil into storage 
and created uncertainty as to future 
prices. Besides satisfactory develop- 
ment of the new Cushing and Cleve- 
land pools, interesting prospects for 
new pools have been found at New- 
kirk, Wann and Healdton. 

As usual, many large wells, difficult 
of control, were obtained in the Caddo 
region, Louisiana, including Moorings- 
port, and fires were disastrous. The 
product was irregular but showed an 
increase. In the Gulf region the prod- 
uct declined. 


Through the efforts of the Louisiana 
Conservation Commission, the United 
States Bureau of Mines, and the oil 
operators, the gas well near Oil City, 
which had run wild since the opening 
of the Caddo region, was closed. 

The Electra and other fields in 
Northern Texas continued to increase, 
and the decline in the Gulf region was 
slight. Much wildcatting was in prog- 
ress at many points over the state. 
Chief interest centered in a new de- 
velopment at Moran, in Shackleford 
County. 

Production increased in the Salt 
Creek field of Wyoming, and the erec- 
tion of additional refineries was com- 
menced. An important suit was begun 
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by the federal government to recover 
oil lands entered upon since the first 
withdrawal order of former President 
Taft. 

A feature of importance for the 
United States was the development of 
a large fleet of tank steamers for coast- 
wise and trans-Atlantic trade. Imports 
of Mexican oil were extended to sev- 
eral refining centers of the United 
States. 

The general interest in the develop- 
ment of new oilfields which charac- 
terized the year 1913 extended to Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan, in Canada. 
Although explorations in Saskatchewan 
gave either natural gas or else en- 
tirely negative 1esults, a well twenty- 
seven miles southwest of Calgary, in 
Alberta, struck oil of very light grav- 
ity, causing much excitement and a 
large territory in that region was taken 
up by prospectors for oil, probably 
much more than will be drilled within 
the next year. This oil excitement ex- 
tended to the region north of Edmon- 
ton, in Alberta, where on Athabaska 
River and its tributaries, large bodies 
of so-called “tar sands” have been 
known for many years. These “tar 
sands” are in places 60 feet thick 
where exposed on the river banks and 
have been traced for considerable dis- 
tances from the river. Seepages of oil 
are reported for as much as 400 miles 
to the north, and many thousands of 
acres of land have lately been taken 
up from the Canadian government for 
oil development at some time in the 
future. 


Work has continued in the develop- 
ing of the natural gas, petroleum and 
oil-bearing shales of New Brunswick. 


The outlook for the oil industry dur- 
ing the coming years is very optimistic. 
Oilmen base their opinion on the de- 
mand for oil the world over, the in- 
creasing demand from the automobile 
industry and the improvement in the 
general business outlook. In California 
other factors spoken of are the big 
improvements the Standard is making, 
such as its increased facilities at Point 
Richmond and El Segundo, its new 
pipe lines and its purchase of new 
ships; the coming of the Dutch-British 
international combine; the General 
Petroleum's deal with English capi- 
tal, and the Independent Producers 
Agency’s higher price for oil. Both 
increased production and increased de- 
mand are generally anticipated in 1914. 
The chances for further pipe line con- 
struction during the year are men- 
tioned by men who have been sizing 
up the situation. The plans of the 
Shell-Royal Dutch to build a pipe line 
are a source of speculation. 


Despite low prices, it looks as though 
refining operations are to be extended 
during the year, more capital going 
into the manufacture of gasoline, dis- 
tillates and lubricants. This is true 
both as to the Standard, Union, Asso- 
ciated and the larger of the other in- 
dependents on the one hand and the 
new capital on the other. 


Altogether the outlook is regarded 
as bright. 
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Story of the Struggle of Wasco Colony 
and the Advent of Electricity 


By MRS. D. M. HERMAN 


(Mrs. Herman is one of the pioneers of the famous Wasco Colony, in Kern County. 
At a banquet in Bakersfield recently she delivered an address on the trials and hard- 
ships of the colonist, during the course of which she ascribed the success of the colony 


to the adoption of electricity for pump irrigation. 


to the publication of her address.—Editor. 


Kg ASCO will celebrate her 
seventh anniversary in 
February, 1914, and the 
ascension of this newly 
risen star is due entirely 
to the use of electricity 
for pumping purposes. For five long 
years the people of this colony strug- 
gled against debt and starvation, bat- 
tling vainly to get enough water on 
their productive soil to make a suc- 
cess of their crops. Discouraged and 
broken-hearted, one by one they moved 
away, but reward was in store for the 
brave-hearted and during the past two 
years, since electricity has been in use, 
a veritable garden spot has grown up 
out of the arid plains, and wealth and 
contentment has come to the settlers 
of the colony. 

In the winter of 1906 the California 
Home Extension Association of Los 
. Angeles made a deal with the Kern 
County Land Company by which they 
secured a square tract of nine sections 
of land. Under the auspices of this 
Los Angeles company the tract was 
sub-divided and one day in February, 
of the following year, was completely 
sold out to about two hundred home- 
seekers from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

Naturally there was bound to be a 
great amount of confusion and disap- 
pointment when it came to moving 
onto these barren holdings from which 
we were to make our future home. 
The colonizing company gave $10 an 
acre for its holdings and in turning it 
over to the settlers, with allotment 
fees, realized a profit of more than 125 
per cent. Water, of course, was the 
one essential for our success. We 
could see that the land was good and 
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Mrs. Herman has kindly consented 


we were satisfied with the price, and 
we had every confidence in our ability 
to make a go of it. But it was a hard, 
hard struggle. The disappointment in 
the water question was a severe one. 
It had been represented to us that 
water could be developed at a cost of 
from $4 to $5 an acre, but nothing 
could have been more remote from the 
truth. Instead, we were nearly ruined 
attempting to get enough water to 
grow acrop. The Kern County Land 
Company came to our assistance nobly 
on several occasions and proved indeed 
that they are the true friends of the 
settlers. 

When we moved onto the land we 
immediately formed a water company 
among the colonists, each colonist sub- 
scribing to the stock at $10 a share in 
the ratio of one share for every acre 
he owned. This corporation is known 
as the Fourth Home Extension Water 
Company. However, we did not have 
the time to develop our own water 
system the first year, but arrangement 
had been previously made by the 
colonizing company with the Kern 
County Land Company, whereby the 
latter company was to supply us with 
the water necessary for the first year’s 
irrigation. 

Our first year on the ground, from 
the run of water we received from the 
Kern County Land Company, we raised 
some field corn, which proved only to 
be feeding gardens for a plague of 
jackrabbits, and a Women’s Club com- 
prised of eight or nine members. Sun- 
day worship was held in the little coun- 
try district school house. That year 
we put a rabbit fence around the en- 
tire nine sections at a cost of $2300 
and still had to fence our own in- 
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dividual vineyards. We had several 
rabbit drives inside of this fence, kill- 
ing from eight hundred to nine hun- 
dred rabbits at a drive. 

As I look back over our first year 
in Wasco I marvel at the little band 
of women who pioneered that first 
summer. They truly are deserving of 
the highest form of praise. We lived 
in tent houses, there were no trees to 
protect us from the sun, and in order 
to cool our drinking water and pre- 
vent our food from spoiling, we im- 
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Scenes in thriving Wasco—Upper, Thirty-nine 
acre field which pres 112 tons of grain hay. 
Center, First carload of sugar beets to be grown 
in Kern County. wer, Grape pickers at rest 
on the Herman place. 


provised burlap coolers which managed 
to keep things cool after a fashion in 
the shade on the north and east sides 
of the tents. We had little variety to 
eat, because we did not dare to spend 
our money for extra food, when there 
were water assessments to pay and the 
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necessities of life to procure. Our 
storekeeper was not running a char- 
itable institute and had to receive his 
money regularly. We ate mostly 
canned goods and beans. There were 
beans, red beans, white beans and blue 
beans. Beans three times a day. In 
fact, we could not get away from 
beans. The only fresh meat we had 
during the first winter was when one 
of the colonists would get a quarter 
of a beef from Bakersfield, once in a 
long while, and taking it to a building 
in the town would butcher with the 
aid of a knife and carpenter’s saw. 
These occasions were the time for 
much rejoicing and while the butcher, 
with the suavity of a Chesterfield, 
would demand, “T-bone or round, 
Madam,” we would stand around and 
hugely enjoy the situation. Our pur- 
chases were wrapped in old newspapers 
which would have put some of Dr. 
Wiley’s pet theories to scorn. 


The second year was a repetition of 
the first as far as personal convenience 
and luxuries were concerned. Our 
water system was under way and we 
got the semblance of a supply from a 
group of five of seven wells. We used 
gas” engines to pump the wells and 
here proved to be the sourcé of all of 
our trouble. Instead of getting all of 
the water we needed, we were able to 
get but one run for the vineyards and 
what few orchards as had been set out. 
There was no water for our general 
crops, but nevertheless the assessments 
still pursued us. The first year we 
paid $10 per acre in assessments and 
the second year three assessments of 
$1 an acre each. This year we set 
out our forty-acre vineyard of muscats 
and planted forty acres to pink beans. 
That field of beans was truly a beau- 
tiful sight to behold. It was a mass 
of exquisite bloom, but it did not bear 
fruit It can be readily imagined that 
our spirits or pocketbook were not in- 
creased by this demonstration of labor 
lost. We also had planted sugar beets 
and this year raised and shipped the 
first carload of beets ever shipped out 
of Kern County. We decided, how- 
ever, that our land was too rich for 
sugar beets and it was not meant for 
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Prominent men and buildings of Wasco— Upper row, left to right, L. F. Lavers, editor and publisher 
of “The Wasco News.” Handsome church edifice. Lower row, New brick home of the Bank 
of Wasco. John Carter, president and manager of the Wasco Water Company, who 
has toiled hard and faithfully without recompense for the welfare of Wasco 


people who are stronger in the back 
than in the head. 

The winters of the second and third 
years were the most discouraging we 
had to contend with. The water com- 
pany, which was not giving a suf- 
ficient supply for our needs, announced 
that they had to have more money and 
had decided to charge the colonists $2 
an hour for irrigation. The outlook 
the third year was so desperate that 
to keep us from want the Kern County 
Land Company came to the front and 
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gave us a run of water. This enabled 
us to get a good crop of hay in the 
spring of the fourth year. 

We were on the verge of quitting, 
we had become so discouraged, but we 
accepted the advice of Mr. Jastro, gen- 
eral manager of the Kern County Land 
Company, who urged us to hang on 
one more year, for he said he felt cer- 
tain we would soon have electric 
power. However, many families moved 
away. A great deal of the land re- 
verted back to the colonization com- 
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pany. And we were still haunted by 
the gas engines. It cost so much to 
run them and even when they were 
running they gave us practically no 
water. It seemed that all they pro- 
duced were assessments. We had no 
crops because we had no water, but 
the assessments ran on just the same. 
The stockholders in the water com- 
pany tied themselves up in good faith, 
expecting to make back the money 
they spent in assessments from their 
land, but there were no crops. It was 
pay, pay, pay, until the colonists got 
so they hated gas engines, Wasco and 
themselves, and either dropping or giv- 
ing away their water stock, the most 
of them moved from Wasco. 


The summer of the fourth year, 
however, we managed to get one run 
of water but were all summer getting 
it. We had eleven men, two for each 
pumping plant and a general engineer, 
who did nothing but carry tools from 
one plant to the other trying to keep 
the gas engines in repair. The cost 
that year to maintain these engines 
was nearly $4500. 


But there was sunshine ahead, for 
in June of the fifth year we got elec- 
tric power and right here our new era 
began. The continuous pumping dem- 
onstrated that the water was under 
ground, something we had never been 
able to prove conclusively before, and 
furthermore the pumping plants were 
able to be run at the minimum ex- 
pense, one man now doing what it had 
required eleven before to do, and then 
not do it. 


Before we had electric power people 
were moving from the colony and 
would not have the land at any price. 
After the first year with electric power, 
land sold for $275 and $300 an acre. 
Land adjoining our own one mile west 
of Wasco and in alfalfa is held at $350 
an acre and some of our neighbors are 
asking $400 an acre for their alfalfa 


tracts. They will get it, too, in a coun- 
try where it cuts ten tons to the acre 
with a late cutting for stock. This year 
we sent specimens of three products, 
alfalfa, millet and Egyptian corn, to 
the state fair, and received the first 
prize for each. Pretty good for a com- 
munity which only a short time before 
was going to ruin for lack of water. 

We have the finest locality in the 
state for raisins and table grapes, of- 
ficial tests showing that our muscats 
give seven per cent more sugar than 
in Fresno County. The packers of that 
city are coming to Wasco and buying 
our grapes for choice London Layers. 
Our vines produce nearly two tons to 
the acre with one irrigation, which is 
considerably more than the Fresno out- 
put. 

We have also many other accom- 
plishments in diversified farming. 
Fight miles west of the town of 
Wasco some of the finest cotton in 
the world has been grown. Together 
with cotton from El Centro, it took 
the silver trophy from the product of 
the Sunny South recently. We pro- 
duce some of the finest peaches in the 
state and all kinds of grain hay makes 
more than three tons to the acre. On 
our own personal holdings of 160 acres 
we have forty acres in muscats, forty 
acres in alfalfa and eighty acres in 
grain hay. 

No better proof of the solidity and 


„permanency of Wasco need be given 


than the evidence furnished by our 
very substantial Bank of Wasco, our 
modern business firms in brick build- 
ings and equipped with automobile de- 
livery service, our enterprising and 
thriving weekly newspaper, “The 
Wasco News,” which is doing a great 
work in promoting the welfare of 
Wasco, our $15,000 school house, mod- 
ern in every respect, our four houses 
of worship, swimming pool and pleas- 
ure resort, and last but not least, our 
rapidly increasing population. 
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Federal Government and California Strive to 
Make Farm Life More Attractive 


profitable as well as at- 
tractive through a system 
of rural credits and to end 
the yearly exoduses of 
farmers’ boys to the city 
is the purpose of the federal govern- 
ment’s efforts to obtain rural credits 
legislation at the earliest possible time. 
To obtain the same results within its 
borders, but through the «medium of 
education and not credit legislation, 1s 
the purpose of a campaign now being 
conducted by the State of California. 
The efforts of the federal government 
are being directed by the Rural Credit 
Sub-committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, while the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the University of California 
has the work in hand in this state. 
Robert J. Bulkeley, Representative 
from Ohio, chairman of the House 
committee investigating the subject, 
has made the following explanation of 
the purpose of the government: 
“Although prices of agricultural 
products have mounted so high -that 
the public justly complains of the cost 
of living, yet the returns for farm labor 
has not sufficiently increased the in- 


able. To increase the farmer’s credit 
facilities and to reduce the rate of in- 
terest paid by him will make farming 
more profitable, not only by direct sav- 
ings in interest charges but also in- 
directly by affording the farmer the 
means by which to develop his land 
in such a manner as to obtain the best 
results from it. And if we can make 
the owner of a mortgaged farm feel 
more secure of his position, we shall 
increase not only the care and atten- 
tion that he will give to the land, but 
also increase his measure of satisfac- 
tion in his work. 

“In Europe, the farmers have better 


„credit facilities and pay lower rates of 


come to induce that development of, 


agriculture which the country ought to 
have. Indeed, we are confronted by 
the problem of how to keep the far- 
mers’ boys on the farm, as well as by 
the problem of attracting new hands 
to the farm. And all this has an im- 
portant bearing on the high cost of liv- 
ing. The future of our country de- 
pends largely upon developing a large 
number of independent farmers, own- 
ing the land which they work; but un- 
fortunately there is a present tendency 
toward tenant farming, as well as a 
tendency for farmers’ boys to leave the 
farms for the great cities. 

“These tendencies must be met by 
making farm life more attractive, and 
in order that this may be accomplished 
farm labor must be made more profit- 
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interest than our farmers. This may 
be partly due to the more developed 
condition of their countries, but it is, 
without doubt, largely due to their co- 
operative efforts, and to legislation 
favoring rural credits. 

“Generally speaking, loans to far- 
mers must be for longer periods than 
loans to merchants and manufacturers; 
and banks when loaning to farmers 
must take into consideration that the 
farmer will not be able to pay his note 
until his crops are harvested and sold. 
National banks, which must keep their 
resources ever ready for the active 
needs of their depositors, necessarily, 
therefore, feel some embarrassment in 
lending to farmers, except within 
rather conservative limits. It is not 
easy for the American farmer to reach 
the investor who can readily carry him 
through the season without demanding 
the return of the money loaned. The 
farmers of Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries have their co-operative 
credit associations, which meet this 
need. | | 

“In practically all the countries of 
Europe there are land mortgage asso- 
ciations and co-operative societies deal- 
ing in short time credits. Ordinarily 
these organizations are associations of 
borrowers absolutely controlled by the 
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borrowers themselves. In this coun- 
try we have numerous building and 
loan associations similar in many re- 
spects to the European land mortgage 
associations, but the work of these as- 
sociations has been rather in the cities 
than in the rural districts though some 
of them are making loans on farm 
lands. 

“Figures now being gathered by the 
Department of Agriculture show that 
the problem of adequate credit facil- 
ities at reasonable rates of interest is 
one which demands serious attention 
in this country. It is to be noted that 
each of the European countries that 
has worked out an advanced system of 
rural credits has been obliged to adapt 
the system to its peculiar national con- 
ditions. In other words, while we may 
say that Europe generally has ad- 
vanced far ahead of us in its treatment 
of this problem, we cannot fail to notice 
that each country has developed its 
own national system of rural credits. 

“And the preliminary study has con- 
vinced the Rural Credit Sub-Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency that it 
will be necessary for us to develop an 
American national system, as it will 
not be possible to find ready made a 
suited system to our needs. 

“Much may be learned from a study 
of the several European systems and 
our own building and loan associations, 
and the committee 1s now hard at work 
considering conditions and looking for 
facts without any preconceived notion 
as to what plan it may prove most wise 
to adopt.” 


In California, likewise, the question 
of making farm life more profitable 
as well as attractive has already been 
recognized, and energy is being ex- 
pended toward that end. 

To infuse country life with the spirit 
of co-operation, to lessen farm drudg- 
ery by applying scientific methods, to 
help country regions assimilate the 
hundreds of thousands of foreign im- 
migrants the Panama Canal will put 
into California, to elevate and organize 
country life—these objects of the ag- 
ricultural work of the University of 
California, for which the last legisla- 
ture provided half a million a year, are 
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discussed in the annual president’s re- 
port, just issued by the University of 
California. 

An interesting point of view con- 
cerning city life as contrasted with 
country life is presented in the report. 

“The constant growth of urban com- 
munities at the expense of rural,” says 
this report, “has awakened apprehen- 
sions of the results of city life. It 
seems to be the disposition of men of 
our race to regard city life as abnor- 
mal and unhealthful and the tendency 
of population to crowd into cities as 
an indication of depravity. It is per- 
haps more just to the facts to hold that 
the city has always been the center of 
civilization, the field of man’s highest 
political and intellectual achievements, 
and that the widespread movement 
into the city limits observable today 
is directly occasioned by the growing 
enlightenment and awakening of the 
entire body of population and is in 
obedience to the highest instincts of. 
humankind. Cities present dangers, 
but they none the less have the re- 
sources, the wealth, the intelligence, 
and the organized public spirit to rem- 
edy these dangers and to solve their 
problems. There is an enormous ac- 
cumulated experience in regard to city 
life that is at the service of the race. 


“On the other hand, the country has 
suffered from neglect and depreciation 
and it continues to suffer because of a 
widespread sentiment of the inherent 
wholesomeness of country life which 
prevents a realization of the harshness 
and barrenness of existence which too 
frequently is the lot of the agricul- 
turist and his family. It is the coun- 
try even more than the city which is 
menaced by the migration of the more 
active elements from the rural districts 
into urban. It is the rural districts 
moreover which may be most preju- 
dicially affected by the settlement of 
foreign immigrants. The city is a 
It is able to take 
huge increments of foreign-born pop- 
ulation and rapidly mould them .and 
their children to the standards of the 
American life. The country, with its 
sparse population, its isolation, and its 
unorganized social activity, has little 
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such power. Foreign immigrants loca- 
ted in communities in the country tend 
to remain foreign, to perpetuate their 
foreign speech and prejudices, and to 
long resist incorporation into the 
American nation. All of these consid- 
erations give the highest importance 
to the work which lies before the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of California. The state is already 
more than 60 per cent urban. Its im- 


mense area, the great variety of its in- 
dustries, the isolation of many of its 
small communities, the considerable 
foreign element settled in nearly homo- 
geneous farming communities, and the 
much larger European immigration 
which is anticipated in the immediate 
future, call for the organization and 
support of just such a force as the De- 
partment of Agriculture represents.” 


Feeding Experiments to Determine Most 


Profitable Method of Fattening Cattle 


What is the most profitable way to 
fatten cattle for market? 

Extensive feeding experiments with 
beef cattle to answer this question 
have been arranged for by the Animal 
Husbandry Division of the University 
of California, and two of the largest 
live stock companies of the Pacific 
Coast. 

One set of experiments, in which 
sugar beet pulp is the base ration, is 
being carried on at the Bloomfield 
ranch of Miller & Lux at Gilroy. 
Here four carloads of steers are being 
experimented with. Different amounts 
and combinations of roughage, includ- 
ing alfalfa, barley and rye grass hay, 
are being few in conjunction with beet 
pulp, with a view to determining which 
of the rations may be most profitably 
fed. 

The more extensive experiments are 
being conducted at the feeding station 
of the Western Meat Company at 
Lovelock, Nevada. Many thousands 
of head of beef cattle have been fat- 
tened annually at this feeding center, 


but in the past alfalfa only has been - 


fed, and the results have been consid- 
ered satisfactory. With the upward 
trend of prices of meat, however, the 
question of the advisability of feeding 
grain in connection with alfalfa has 
become a live one, and this year for 
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the first time grain is being fed by the 
Western Meat Company. The work is 
being conducted experimentally and in 
co-operation with the University of 
California, whose representative is in 
charge of the keeping of the records of 
the weighing of feed and cattle and 
work. Six lots of steers, averaging 225 
head each, are being fed on different 
grain rations. Corn, barley, cottonseed 
meal, dried beet pulp, and Sperry feed 
are being fed to the various lots, and 
for comparisons other weighed lots are 
getting alfalfa only. In one case the 
hay is fed long and in another it is 
chopped. 


It is seldom that it has been pos- 
sible for an institution to take part in 
such extensive experimental work as 
this and the results are being antici- 
pated with great interest. That the 
new status of the meat market of the 
country will call for improved methods 
of feeding on the Pacific Coast is a fore- 
gone conclusion. That these experi- 
ments may help to blaze the way is 
hoped. 


The university has a representative 
at each of the feeding stations named. 
Young men who have graduated from 
the University of California and who 
are demonstrating their ability to do 
things are handling-the work. 
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Scene in a dairy with milking machines in operation 


Observations of a Practical Dairyman from 


the Use of Milking Machines 


zoma HE question of mechan- 

MZ ical milking by electri- 
cally driven machines has 
been interesting practical 
dairymen for some time 
past and there has been 
much eagerness to know the results 
of the actual operation of the process. 
The Corcoran Journal, printed in the 
heart of one of the best dairying sec- 
tions in the great San Joaquin Valley, 
recently published an article by Mr. 
C. W. Ginn, a well known and prac- 
tical dairyman, setting forth his ob- 
servations after the use of the machines 
in his dairy, and the results be ob- 
tained should be of interest and value 
to every dairyman. With the advance 
of scientific and sanitary dairying, the 
milking machines are undeniably com- 
mencing to claim an important service 
in this industry. It is claimed for them 
that they are a benefit to the cow, they 
enable the giving of more and a richer 
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milk and are beyond question more 
sanitary. That these results have 
been actually obtained is the statement 
of Mr. Ginn, who gives the results of 
his operations in the following para- 
graphs: 

For the past year I have been read- 
ing eastern dairy journals to learn 
what has been accomplished there in 
the use of mechanical milkers and all 
the reports show that they are a suc- 
and are being installed very rap- 
idly. 

The labor problem, which is con- 
fronting the dairyman is growing more 
serious all the time, and from all comes 
the complaint that they cannot secure 
competent help. It was this condition 
of affairs which made me turn my at- 
tention to the mechanical milker as a 
possible solution of the problem, and 
after thoroughly investigating the ma- 
chines and watching them in operation 
I decided to install them on my ranch. 
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Naturally, when machine milking is 
mentioned, the dairyman has several 
questions to ask, the chief ones being, 
“Will a cow give as much milk? Will 
the machines make sore udders and 
teats, and cause her to go dry?” 


I visited several dairies in Modesto, 
where machines had been in use from 
one to three years, and examined the 
herds carefully to see if I could note 
any injurious effects, and I want to say 
that the average hand milked herd does 
not compare with them. 


All of the cows were in splendid con- 
dition, and I saw no three teated cows, 


n them very convenient to han- 
e. 

What most dairymen fear is that 
the suction will injure the cow and 
dry her up, but such is not the case, 
as it is absolutely broken forty-five 
times per minute, overcoming any ten- 
dency to congest or inflame the teats. 

Another thing, the machines save 
one-third the labor, which is a point 
worthy of consideration, and they also 
enable the dairyman to obtain a bet- 
ter class of help. 

Every man who owns dairy cows 
and has an earnest desire to build up 
his herd—to breed better stock, knows 


Two 


which is so common in hand milked 
dairies. 

It convinced me that a machine as 
a milker was a success and that most 
satisfactory results can be obtained by 
using them intelligently. 

The machine which I have is a very 
simple one, but efficiency has not been 
sacrificed to obtain simplicity. The 
teat cups are light, which is very es- 
sential, because anything heavy and 
cumbersome in the udder has a ten- 
dency to injure it. The cups are at- 
tached to a small claw, which is con- 
nected to the pail by a rubber tube, 
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types of motor driven cream separators 


that there has been little incentive to 
do so, for, day by day he could see torn 
down what he was striving to build up. 
He would sell to the butcher his poor- 
est cows and buy good ones to replace 
them, confidently expecting to see in- 
creased returns, but how many have 
obtained them and why haven't they? 
Simply because the cows were not 
properly cared for. It reguires skill- 
ful milking to bring a fresh cow to 
her full flow of milk and keep her 
there. 

Examine a herd and I think you will 
find many udders that have one or 
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more hard quarters instead of being 
soft and pliable. 

A cow in such condition cannot pro- 
duce the milk and butter fat that she 
should. So considering the number 
that may be in a herd it is not sur- 
prising that the production falls short 
of what is expected. 


With a machine the last cow is 
milked the same as the first—the suc- 
tion is exactly the same, for they do 
not tire, and this is bound to have a 
beneficial result. 


The machines are quiet and a cow 
will naturally do better than she will 
when kicked and cuffed around. 


Motor driven butter churn on the left. 


Treat a cow kindly and she will re- 
pay you at the pail. 

Follow the machines with careful 
stripping, So as to get every drop of 
milk you can, for the last is the cream 
and it also keeps the cow longer in 
lactation. 

The results which I am obtaining 
from the use of machines are most 
gratifying and I certainly would not 
return to the old method of hand milk- 
ing. 

Last, but by no means least, the milk 
is sanitary, and it is very pleasing to 
lift the cover off the pail and see the 
pure, clean milk, which the consumer 
is now beginning to demand. 
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Electrically driven cleaner on the right 


Beet Sugar Industry of San Joaquin Valley 
Again to Thrive During Coming Year 


The Visalia factory of the San 
Joaquin Valley Sugar Company is now 
assured of a sufficient amount of beets 
for a continuous run, night and day, 
of approximately five months. The 
campaign will begin about June 15th. 

The factory has signed up with in- 
dividual growers for 5000 acres of 
beets and will not be able to handle 
any more acreage. Nearly all of this 
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acreage is in Tulare County and half 
of it is already planted. 


Two hundred men will be employed 
continuously in Visalia for five months 
at the local factory and 1000 men will 
be given employment in the beet fields 
for approximately nine months. 

Every indication points to splendid 
crops and a yield that is estimated at 
between 75,000 and 100,000 tons. 
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Metal Mine Production of State Enjoyed Good 
Increase During the Past Year 


mee ALIFORNIA shows an 
& increase in the output of 

y gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc in 1913, com- 
4 pared with 1912, accord- 

ing to preliminary figures 
compiled by Charles G. Yale of the 
United States Geological Survey. The 
mine figures for 1912 were $19,713,478 
in gold and 1,300,136 ounces of silver; 
the estimates for 1913 indicate an out- 
put of gold valued at $20,013,374 and 
1,606,261 ounces of silver, an increase 
for 1913 of $299,896 in gold and 306,125 
ounces of silver. There are about 1100 
producing metal mines in the state, 
and the deep mines are yielding about 
2,700,000 tons of ore annually. It is 
probable that the increase in gold has 
come mainly from the deep mines, 
while the added quantity of silver has 
come from increased output of copper 
and lead-silver ores. 

The producing deep gold mines of 
the state, which yield about 56 per 
cent of the total gold output each year, 
are between 450 and 500 in number, 
and are situated in 26 counties. They 
have nearly 200 reduction plants, with 
a daily capacity of over 12,000 tons. 
The largest production from this source 
is derived from the five mother lode 
counties, where about 1,300,000 tons 
of ore are annually treated, with an 
average recovery of $3.70 a ton. Dur- 
ing the year 1913 several of the old 
mines along the foothills and in the 
mountain counties have been reopened 
and equipped after lying idle for years, 
and some new “prospects” have been 
opened. It is a matter of encourage- 
ment to deep mining that the two deep- 
est mines in the state, in Amador 
County, are in excellent ore and are 
in a prosperous condition. The Ken- 
nedy, at Jackson, is producing gold 
ore from a vertical depth of 3600 feet, 
and the Argonaut from 3300 feet. The 
ore bodies in both these representative 
mines are large and well defined at the 
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depths stated, and the ore is profitably 
worked. At these and other quartz 
mines tailings are not allowed to pass 
into the streams as heretofore, by an 
agreement with farming communities 
which claimed damages from such tail- 
ings. At the Kennedy four large ele- 
vator wheels lift the tailings and pass 
them to a 22-acre tract, where they are 
deposited away from the streams that 
might carry them down to the farming 
lands. 

In placer mining in California the 


dredges continue to furnish about 86 


per cent of the gold derived from the 
auriferous gravels. Of the total gold 
yield from all sources, deep and placer 
mines, the dredges produce about 38 
per cent. As yet there are no special 
signs to indicate any diminution of the 
total yield of gold from dredging op- 
erations, but some of the older fields 
are on the decline, the best ground 
having been worked out. A few of 
the companies have entirely worked 
out the paying ground in their hold- 
ings and have ceased operations. The 
operating companies in the old Oro- 
ville field of Butte County (the first 
worked in the state) are seeking new 
fields in the smaller streams and areas 
of dredging ground, notably along the 
American, Mokelumne and_ Trinity 
rivers, where extensive prospecting has 
been going on during 1913. As for 
large operations the companies operat- 
ing on Yuba River near Marysville 
and in Sacramento County near Fol- 
som have still very extensive dredging 
areas in reserve, and unworked. In 
consequence these companies have dur- 
ing 1913 been installing new equip- 
ment of greater capacity and efficiency, 
thereby reducing costs. Dredge No. 14 
of the Yuba Consolidated Goldfields, 
an all-steel dredge and the largest in 
California, was built during the year 
and started work on December 16th, 
1913. This machine has buckets of 
sixteen cubic feet capacity, will handle 
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between 10,000 and 12,000 cubic yards 
of gravel daily, and will dig sixty-five 
feet below the water line and pile tail- 
ings forty feet above the water line. 
Another dredge of this company, at 
work for two years past, handles from 
9000 to 10,000 cubic yards daily. Dur- 
ing the year one dredge has been 
moved from Oroville to American 
River, and another from the same 
place has been rebuilt on the Mokel- 
umne River. Dredge No. 7 of the 
Natomas Consolidated has been rebuilt 
and put into operation. In the early 
part of the year some prospecting for 
dredging ground was done in Hum- 
boldt County, and prospecting opera- 
tions are now being carried on along 
Trinity River and on Coffee Creek in 
Trinity County. It seems probable 
that several dredges will be installed 
in small areas along the Trinity River. 
The larger dredging companies have 
during 1913 been making experiments 
to perfect the gold-saving features of 
the dredges, and notably for handling 
the “black sands,” which carry much 
very fine gold, a good deal of which 
is now lost in the mining operations. 
So far, however, no developments of 
great importance have resulted. In ex- 
tensive operations it seems difficult to 
determine the exact point where the 
saving of fine gold is of sufficient com- 
mercial importance to justify extra 
machinery, extra handling of material, 
or slower operating speed. 

Dredging has the advantage over 
most forms of placer mining that it 
requires less water in proportion to 
the quantity of gravel handled, and 
dredge miners are not materially af- 
fected by “dry seasons,” which occur 
occasionally in California. The win- 
ter of 1912-13 was very dry, and there 
was a scarcity of water for mining op- 
erations. As a result the output of 
the hydraulic, drift and surface plan 
mines of the state was restricted. The 
hydraulic mining industry suffered 
most and many of the mines had only 
a few weeks’ water supply to wash 
the gravel, and others only a few 
months’ supply. Extensive operations 
in hydraulicking are now largely con- 
fined to the northwestern counties of 
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the state, where there are no legal re- 
strictions compelling the miners to im- 
pound their debris or tailings, as there 
are in the central counties, in the drain- 
age basins of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers. But even in Siskiyou 
and Trinity counties no new operations 
of magnitude have been begun during 
1913, although a number of smaller 
mines have been started up or equipped 
for work for this winter. The hydraulic 
mines now produce only about 8 per 
cent of the placer-gold yield in Cali- 
fornia, and it is difficult to interest 
capital in them, though there are large 
unworked areas for hydraulic mining 
in many counties. The drift-mining in- 
dustry of the state is even less pros- 
perous and very few of these mines 
have been opened during 1913. Only 
about 4.50 per cent of the placer gold 
has come from the drift mines in late 
years, whereas they formerly yielded 
10 to 15 per cent. The necessity of 
running long tunnels to reach the 
auriferous gravel lying beneath the 
lava-capped divides involves consider- 
able investment before profits may be 
expected. Some of these mines, how- 
ever, are paying their owners well after 
preliminary work has been done. The 
surface or sluicing mines of the state 
are now of small moment compared 
with other forms of gold mining. Most 
of the available ground has long since 
been worked out, and it is only in small 
areas that work of this class is being 
carried on, mainly by foreigners. 
Contrary to expectation the copper 
output of California in 1913, according 
to preliminary estimates, exceeded that 
of 1912, when the mine production was 
33,451,672 pounds. The estimate for 
1913 shows an output of 36,700,000 
pounds, an increase of 3,248,758 pounds, 
notwithstanding continued agitation by 
farming communities against the dam- 
age claimed to be done by smelter 
fumes and the fact that several of the 
larger copper-smelting plants, idle 
from that cause in 1912, still continue 
unproductive. The largest copper 
mine in the state, the Mammoth, of 
Shasta County, continues mining and 
smelting and it is generally understood 
that fume damage has not been as 
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great as represented. The Bully Hill 
mine, also in Shasta County, is still 
experimenting with a leaching process 
for its zinc ores but produced no cop- 
per in 1913. The Balaklala mine, in 
the same county, has been shipping 
small lots of ore to another smelter, 
but its reduction plant has been idle 
during 1913. This company is now 
considering the shipment of its ores 
by rail from Shasta County to San 
Francisco and thence to the smelter at 
Tacoma, Wash. Some ore will also 
be shipped from the mine to the Mason 
Valley smelter in Nevada. The Moun- 
tain Copper Company of Keswick, 
Shasta County, ships the ore from its 
mines by rail to its smelter on the 
shores of San Francisco Bay. In the 
old Iron Mountain mine of this com- 
pany extensive bodies of low-grade 
copper ore have been discovered, and 
plans have been made for a large con- 
centrating plant to be erected at the 
mine, the concentrates to be shipped 
to the smelter of the company. 
During 1913 a commission was ap- 


pointed to look into the matter of the 
fumes from the plant of the Shelby 
Smelting and Lead Company on San 
Francisco Bay, and is still at work, its 
report not being expected before next 
May. 

Lead mining in the state made a 
marked advance in 1913. The mine re- 
port for 1912 showed a lead output of 
1,144,731 pounds, while the estimated 
returns for 1913 show a yields of 
5,060,841 pounds. This is an increase 
of 3,916,110 pounds, and is due mainly 
to the renewal of mining and shipping 
operations of the Tecopa Mining Com- 
pany of Inyo County. Lead is mined 
in California in the counties of Inyo, 
Kern, Mono and San Bernardino. 

In zinc mining an advance in output 
is also shown, though it is small. In 
1912 the mine report showed a yield 
for California of 4,345,591 pounds; the 
estimate for 1913 is 4,500,000 pounds, 
an increase of 154,509 pounds. Most 
of this zinc comes from the old Cerro 
Gordo mines of Inyo County, formerly 
worked for silver-lead ores. 


Tub of Heated Rice does the Work of American 


Incubator in Provinces of China 


Certain of the Chinese in the in- 
terior districts adjacent to Amoy em- 
ploy a somewhat unique method for 
hatching both hens’ and ducks’ eggs. 
In this connection it may be of inter- 


est to note that some years ago a mis- 
sionary living near Amoy suggested 
that a patent American incubator 
might be of great service to the local 
Chinese—only to learn of their own 
process, which is very economical. 
Usually a large percentage of the eggs 
produce live chicks. 

The breeder first takes a quantity 
of unhusked rice and roasts it, cool- 
ing it down by fanning or by allowing 
the wind to blow through until it is 
lukewarm. He then spreads a three- 
inch layer of the rice in a wooden tub 
and places about 100 eggs thereon; an- 
other layer of rice, this second and sub- 
sequent layer being but two inches in 
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thickness, is spread over the eggs. 
Each tub will have six layers of rice 
and five layers of eggs, so that there 
will be 500 eggs in each tub. The rice 
should be heated once every twenty- 
four hours, the eggs being taken out 
at such times. When the eggs are 
again put in the rice the bottom layer 
is placed on top and each of the other 
layers one row lower down, while the 
eggs previously in the center of the 
tub are placed at the edge. The entire 
tub is covered with a cotton mattress. 
The chicks and ducks are produced in 
twenty to thirty days. 

One of the great difficulties with 
this method is ‘the inability to tell 
just when the eggs will hatch, which 
of course renders the smothering of 
the young very possible. The meas- 
ure of success of the breeder depends 
largely upon his ability to care for the 
chicks at this time. 
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Field of Egyptian Wheat more than eight feet high 


Egyptian Wheat is Successfully Grown in 


GYPTIAN wheat is being 

grown with success in 
several different localities 
in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. An experiment at 
first, the value of it for 
forage and ensilage has been speedily 
recognized and dairymen in particular 
are exhibiting a keen interest in its 
culture. Owing to the rank growth it 
attains, the heavy product of its grain 
and the large amount of nutriment it 
possesses, it has been found to be es- 
pecially advantageous for feeding to 
dairy stock. 


In McFarland su Wasco it has 
been grown with excellent success, and 
dairymen in the vicinity of Dinuba, in 
Tulare County, likewise have been us- 
ing it to excellent advantage. 


The plant, in its growth, is similar 
in appearance to Egyptian corn, but 
seems to grow more rank and to a 
greater height with the same amount 
of cultivation. Stands eight feet high 
appear to be about the average height 
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the San Joaquin Valley 


with moderate irrigation, while if it is 
irrigated more often the rankness and 
height of the growth increases. 

Egyptian wheat is grown for two 
purposes; for the grain and for cow 
feed. When it is to be harvested for 
grain, it is given much less water than 
otherwise. Too much water injures 
the quality of the grain, as it keeps 
the heads from maturing, the growth 
going into the stalk instead of develop- 
ing the headings. 

Under conditions such as are met 
with in the San Joaquin Valley, the 
wheat should be planted about the last 
of April. It is generally planted with 
a drill in rows three feet apart. The 
land is irrigated first before the plant- 
ing and then again immediately after. 
In about six weeks time it will attain 
a height of about six feet, when it is 
again irrigated. If the crop is intended 
to be cut for grain, the last irrigation 
is sufficient to enable the grain to 
mature properly for threshing. The 
stand then requires no further atten- 
tion until ready to harvest. 
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If the crop is to be used for forage 


it is cut, where water is pentiful, gen- 
erally about three times during the 
summer. It is given an irrigation dur- 
ing the summer months every three 
or four weeks. It grows surprisingly 
fast and with great rankness, thus mak- 
ing it especially valuable for forage. 
In the McFarland district it has pro- 
duced as much as forty tons of forage 
to the acre in three cuttings. 


Dairymen in the McFarland district, 
who have fed both the Egyptian wheat 
and alfalfa, and have carefully noted 
the results of each, declare that a ton 
of the fodder of the wheat, when fed 
green, is equivalent to one and one- 
half tons of green alfalfa and to one- 
half of a ton of cured alfalfa hay. 


When properly irrigated its lux- 
urlant growth insures big crops. In 
the vicinity of Dinuba a dairyman ex- 
perimented with the planting of wheat 
on six acres last season and from this 
tract harvested sixty tons of fodder in 
addition to twelve tons of seed. How- 
ever, it has been shown that when 


Moving Mountain For Use 
In Electrical Manufacturing 


A whole mountain of earth is being 
sent east from California via the South- 
ern Pacific. It is situated near Lom- 
poc, but the State of Pennsylvania 
wants it and is willing to pay the price 
for it, so that 1t is being shipped a mat- 
ter of three thousand miles by rail at 
the rate of fifteen cars, or seven hun- 
dred and fifty tons a month. When 
the last car has gone out an accurate 
indication will be had of what a moun- 
tain actually weighs. 

The earth is of a very peculiar con- 
sistency, and is supposed to be the re- 
sult of gradual decomposition for ages 
past of millions of sea shells. For com- 
mercial use, the only process it goes 
through is grinding. It is sold in the 
east as infusorial earth and has high 
value for insulating purposes in the 
electrical manufacturing industry. 
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grown for either grain or fodder ex- 
clusively, the yield per acre will be 
greater. In McFarland as high as 40 
tons of fodder per acre has been taken 
off in three cuttings, and when grown 
for grain exclusively as much as 7300 
pounds of threshed wheat to the acre 
has been obtained. 

The wheat is distinctly a one-season 
crop and so far as has yet been seen 
does no appreciable harm to the land. 
Acreage that had been planted to the 
wheat has in turn been planted with 
alfalfa which is making an excellent 
growth. The roots of the wheat grow 
to a shallow depth and are easily 
plowed and raked off. 

Egyptian wheat is handled to best 
advantage by the silo process. Owing 
to the sweeping increase in the use of 
the silo throughout the valley and the 
spread of dairying it is to be expected 
that a big increase in the production 
of this wheat will follow. It is easily 
handled for the silo, and owing to its 
high food value is especially desirable 
for green feed during the winter 
months. 


Grazing Figures for Sierra 
Forest for 1914 Season 


Paul G. Redington, supervisor of the 
Sierra National Forest, has announced 
he has received an authorization from 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
grazing of 16,000 head of cattle and 
horses, and 1000 head of hogs on the 
Sierra National Forest for the season 
of 1914. 

Mr. Redington further stated that, 
on account of the great demand for 
mountain range, there will apparently 
be no trouble in filling the ranges with 
stock. He advises all those desiring 
to graze stock to send in their applica- 
tions as soon as possible. The same 
grazing seasons and fees which were 
in force in 1913 will be in force for 
the present year. 


Citrus Fruit Shipments 
Total shipments of California's green 
citrus fruits aggregated 13,331 cars. 


C. P. Staal Resigns as Auditor—Farewell 


Luncheon is Given in His Honor 


D 


Ž nany Z OMPLIMENTARY to C. 
a P. Staal, who resigned his 


Y 

position as auditor of the 
San Joaquin Light and 
Awww Ž Power Corporation to ac- 
SS cept a similar post with 
the Pacific Light and Power Corpora- 
tion in Los Angeles, a luncheon was 
given at the Hotel Fresno on Monday, 
January 12th, the day before Mr. 
Staal's departure for the south. Places 
were set for twenty-four and all of 
the department heads with offices in 
Fresno were in attendance. The oc- 
casion was singular in this respect, as 
it happened to be once when ail of the 
officials were in the main office at the 
same time. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon pre- 
sided and after a very enjoyable repast, 
he arose to express the regret of the 
company that Mr. Staal's services were 
being lost, at the same time congratu- 
lating the former auditor that he is 
going to a more lucrative and respon- 
sible position. Mr. Wishon paid a 
flattering compliment to Mr. Staal's 
ability as an auditor and to his faith- 
ful and loyal service while in the em- 
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ploy of the San Joaquin Light and. 


Power Corporation. Mr. Wishon made 
the statement that he regarded Mr. 
Staal as the best all-around corpora- 
tion auditor in the state, he having 
worked his way to the top from a book- 
keeper’s stool after many years of hard 
and consistent effort. 

When called upon later, Mr. Staal 
declared that it was with the deepest 
regret he was leaving the company and 
severing the ties, both business and 
social, which bound him to the mem- 
bers of the organization. For a little 
more than eight years he had been em- 
ployed by the company and had seen 
the organization grow from a handful 
of less than a half dozen people to one 
of many hundreds. He stated that he 
felt much in debt to the company for 
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the opportunities that had been given 
him and he made the assertion that 
corporations, instead of being heartless 
and man-driving masters as most em- 
ployees are willing to believe, are quite 
the contrary. Industry and ability are 
the characteristics a corporation looks 
for in its employees, and when these 
traits have been discovered, Mr. Staal 
declared, it was his observation that 
the rise of the individual was always 
assured. Corporations, he declared, are 
in need of efficient and reliable work- 
ers and it is the rule that ability and 
loyalty are recognized, rather than im- 
posed upon, as some persons would 
have it thought. Mr. Staal stated that 
he was leaving the company with the 
very best of feeling and that he would 
always have a warm spot in his heart 
for the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation and its employees with 
whom he has been associated for the 
past eight years. 


Mr. Staal’s position has been filled 
by D. M. Speed of San Francisco, well 
known in corporation circles through- 
out the state as an auditor and ac- 
countant. He has had a wide exper- 
lence in corporation work, both in Cal- 
ifornia and eastern states. Mr. Speed's 
capability and his understanding of his 
subordinates are assurañnces of his suc- 
cess and popularity at the head of his 
department. 

Mr. Wishon called upon General 
Superintendent L. N. Peart, who, in 
a few well chosen words, expressed 
his regret at Mr. Staal's resignation 
and the good wishes he held for the 
future. 

Hon. Frank Short, of general coun- 
sel for the company, expressed the 
high regard he has for the ability of 
Mr. Staal, and spoke of the interest 
in common of all employees of the com- 
pany from the attorneys down. He 
stated that while conditions were not 
such that he could come in close con- 
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tact with all of the employees, he 
wanted them to regard him as one of 
their number and assured them that he 
was at all times pleased to be hailed 
as such. 

E. Cameron of San Francisco, the 
predecessor of Mr. Staal as auditor for 
the company, was in attendance and 
expressed his pleasure at the advance- 
ment of his former associate and his 
good wishes for the future. 

Assistant General Managers A. 
Emory Wishon and E. B. Walthall, 
Purchasing Agent Newlin, Assistant 
General Superintendent Crawford, and 
Assistant Auditor A. B. Carpenter all 
spoke briefly of their pleasant associa- 
tions with the departing official dur- 
ing their years of service with him and 
expressed their best wishes for his 
future success. 

Among those at the table was Dis- 
trict Manager J. B. Carter of Taft, and 
Mr. Wishon called upon him to tell 
what has been doing down in his dis- 
trict. “Jack” declared that while 
things had been somewhat slow in the 
oil industry, he gave assurance that 
everyone in the Midway district were 
up on his toes and always working 
for the best interests of the company. 

This gathering was the first in a long 
time past at which the head of every 
department was represented, and it 


was very gratifying to General Man- 
ager Wishon. He talked of matters 
of common interest and laid particular 
stress upon the question of employer’s 
liability and of the plans of the com- 
pany for complying with the recently 
enacted legislation. The question of 
protective insurance was one in which 
every employee should be interested, 
Mr. Wishon asserted, and he said he 
considered it the duty of every man 
to carry some for the benefit of the 
persons dependent upon him. 

Those present at the luncheon were 
General Manager A. G. Wishon, As- 
sistant General Managers A. Emory 
Wishon and E. B. Walthall, Attorneys 
Frank H. Short and W. A. Sutherland, 
Assistant Secretary W. E. Durfey, 
General Superintendent L. N. Peart, 
Assistant General Superintendent E. J. 
Crawford, Purchasing Agent J. H. 
Newlin, General Agent E. D. Farrow, 
Jr., Auditor D. M. Speed, Electrical 
Superintendent S. W. Deitrich, Chief 
Inspector J. M. Buswell, Chief of 
Meter Department C. G. Gilcrest, Gen- 
eral Storekeeper D. P. Mason, District 
Agent M. E. Newlin, District Agent 
J. B. Carter, Assistant Auditor A. B. 
Carpenter, Murray Bourne, Book- 
keeper E. P. Smith, Assistant Book- 
keeper V. R. Frazee, E. Cameron, I. 
W. Alexander and C. P. Staal. 


One Reason Why the Dairying Industry Offers 
so Much Allurement for Profit 


H. E. Clark, who has a ranch six 
miles northwest of Tulare, has a pen 
of five fine fat young calves that look 
as much alike as the proverbial five 
peas in a pod, but this is not the most 
interesting feature of the pen of calves. 
Two cows on the Clark ranch are the 
mothers of all five of the calves, one 
being the mother of three and the other 
the mother of two. The cow that is 
the mother of the triplets is giving 
seven gallons of milk per day, which 
tests 3.5, a good test for a fresh cow. 
The mother of the twins is not far be- 
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hind in her record for production, al- 
though her milk has not been tested. 
The triplets and the twins were born 
within a few days of each other and 
if his herd continues to increase at the 
same rate Mr. Clark will be compelled 
to enlarge his ranch. 

This record of increase beats the 
one made by the ewes owned by a San 
Joaquin Valley sheep man. Five hun- 
dred ewes were brought to Modesto 
to winter and 740 lambs were born to 
the herd according to a recently pub- 
lished item. 


Schools in Agriculture to be Conducted 
Throughout the State for Farmers 


The first of a series of “Extension 
Schools in Agriculture,” which the 
University of California plans to hold 
from time to time in different parts 
of the state, was held in Modesto from 
January 5th to January 10th. Forty 
farmers in the Modesto region enrolled 
for the course, which proved to be a 
very great success. These Extension 
Schools will cover a longer period than 
the Farmers’ Institutes and more sys- 
tematic instruction can be obtained. 
Each of the Extension Schools will 
deal with the special industry or the 
special problem of timely interest in 
the community in which it is held. 
Those who attend will be expected to 
enroll in advance and to attend regu- 
larly throughout the week's session. 
The following is the program of the 
Modesto School and gives an idea of 
the scope of the work undertaken: 

Monday, January 5—1:30 to 2:30 p. 
m., Relation of the College of Agricul- 
ture to the Farmer, Prof. W. T. Clarke; 
2:30 to 3:30, Dairy Development, Prof. 
Gordon H. True; 8:30 to 9:30, Build- 
ing Up a Dairy Herd, Prof. True; 7:30 
to 8:30, Agricultural Chance, Dean H. 
E. Van Uorman. 

Tuesday, January 6—10 to 11 a. m., 
Types and Breeds of Dairy Cattle, 
Prof. True; 11 to 12, Demonstration 
in Dairy Judging, Prof. True; 1 to 2 
p. m., Lecture, Diseases of Farm Ani- 
mals, Dr. C. L. Roadhouse; 2 to 3:30, 
Clinic, Lessons on Treatment of Ani- 
mal Diseases, Dr. Roadhouse. 

Wednesday, January 7—10 to 11 a. 
m., Lecture, Feeding of Live Stock, 


Dairy Cow Makes Big 
Showing During Test 


The best cow in Stanislaus County’s 
Cow Testing Association during the 
last thirty days was a grade Holstein 
belonging to H. E. Tong. She pro- 
duced 1485 pounds of: ke or 84.6 
pounds of butter fat. “Ee 
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Prof. F. W. Woll; 11 to 12, Demonstra- 
tion, Judging of Horses, Prof. J. I. 
Thompson; 1 to 2 p. m., Common Dairy 
Diseases, Lecture, Dr. Roadhouse; 2 
to 3:30, Demonstration, Dairy Clinic, 
Treatment of Dairy Diseases, Dr. 
Roadhouse; 7 :30 p. m., Lecture, Nature 
Study, Agriculture in the Schools, Prof. 
Olly J. Kern. 

Thursday, January 8—10 to 11 a. m., 
Lecture, Hog Raising as an Adjunct to 
the Dairy, Prof. Thompson; 11 to 12 
a. m., Demonstration, Judging of Hogs, 
Prof. Thompson; 11 to 12, Lecture, 
Poultry, Prof. J. E. Dougherty; 1 to 2 
p. m., Lecture, Construction of Dairy 
Buildings and Sanitary Milk Produc- 
tion, Dr. Roadhouse; 2 to 3 p. m., Lec- 
ture, Poultry Raising. as an Adjunct to 
the Dairy, Prof. Dougherty. 

Friday,. January 9—10 to 11 a. m., 
Lecture, Handling of Dairy Products, 
Prof. Leon M. Davis; 10 to 12 a. m., 
Stock, Judging Contests for Boys, Prof. 
Thompson in charge; 11 to 12 a. m., 
Instruction in the Use of Babcock Test 
and Scoring in Cream; 1 to 2 p. m., 
Lecture, Soil Fertility, Prof. C. B. Lip- 
man; 2 to 3:30, Field Examination of 
Some Soils; 7:30 p. m., Lecture, Soil 
Bacteriology (illustrated), Prof. Lip- 
man. 

Saturday, January 10—10 to 11 a. m., 
Instruction in the Use of the Babcock 
Test, Prof. Davis; 11 to 12, Alfalfa Pro- 
duction, V. C. Bryant; 1 to 2 p. m., 
Demonstration, Pruning of the Home 
Orchard, Prof. R. H. Taylor; 2 to 3:30, 
Demonstration, Pruning of the Home 
Orchard, Prof. Taylor. 


Fruit Growers Urge Decrease 
in Carload Weight 


Fruit growers and 'vegetable pro- 
ducers of the San Joaguin Valley are 
urging before the State Highway Com- 
mission reduction in minimum carload 
weight from 25,000 to 24,000 pounds 
as at present prevail. 
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Unique spectacle of an electric motor driving a gasoline en 


Taft Property Owner Employs Electric Motor 
to Run a Gasoline Engine 


UNNING a gasoline en- 


( pa gine by means of an elec- 
A ews tric motor seems rather 
NG 


w/a y a roundabout way of ac- 
re SS complishing a purpose, 
but it is being done 
nevertheless and the photograph on the 
opposite page furnishes the proof. A 
gasoline engine, direct connected to a 
concrete mixer, was continually devel- 
oping trouble and interrupting opera- 
tions on a big new building, and the 
owner, becoming tired of the frequent 
delays, purchased an electric motor, 
which he in turn connected to the gas- 
oline engine, hence doing away with 
all delays and keeping his concrete 
mixer and workmen busy every min- 
ute of the working day. 

Such resourcefulness is one of the 
essential qualities that go to make suc- 
cess, and resourcefulness and electric- 
ity are a combination that never dip 
their colors even under the most try- 
ing of conditions. 


This fact was never better demon- 
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strated than by the above incident“ 


which recently occurred in Taft, the 
thriving metropolis of the Midway oil- 
fields. Taft, as the whole world knows, 
is a modern city, built in the short 
span of a few years, on the barren 
plains by the sturdy pioneers of the 
oil industry. Its history savors of the 
frontier and is full to overflowing with 
the romance characteristic of the west- 
ern trend of civilization. With the dis- 
covery of oil a town sprung up like a 
mushroom and with the same excite- 
ment as a gold strike in the days of the 
Argonauts it continued to grow. The 
‘advantages of a later decade were on 
its side, however, and in an increditably 
short space of time it developed from 
a one-street frontier hamlet to a city 
of modern conveniences. The frame 
buildings, hastily constructed, have 
performed their service in the struggle 
for survival and they are gradually be- 
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ing replaced by structures of more sub- 
stantial material. 

Therefore, to persons familiar with 
Taft, the fact that they are using elec- 
tricity to drive gasoline engines down 
that way will not cause much surprise. 
Taftites are known for their ability to 
do things. 

The historic old Mariposa corner, 
which was one of the sights that first 
greeted the new arrival in Taft as he 
stepped from the railroad train, is now 
a thing of the past and a handsome 
structure of concrete and pressed brick 
is rising in its place. The owner, Mr. 
Charles Fox, is expending more than 
$60,000 in his desire to build a thor- 
oughly modern hotel. 

Mr. Fox is personally overseeing the 
progress of his building operations. 
Believing that a gasoline engine would 
satisfactorily drive his concrete mixer, 
he began his work with such a direct 
connected outfit. From time to time 
the engine balked and delays were. ex- 
perienced during which the workmen 
were compelled to remain around idle 
until the mixer was again pouring out 
concrete. These interruptions were ex- 
asperating. But not until one day, 
when the gang was forced to stand 
around doing nothing for three long 
hours, did Mr. Fox lose patience with 
the gasoline engine. He resolved he 
would make the thing run and run con- 
tinuously, and without further ado he 
hurried over to the Fairbanks Morse 
and Company’s branch and purchased 
one of their 5 horsepower electric 
motors and belted the same to the fly 
wheel of the gasoline engine. He 
turned the switch and the engine 
started up and since that time Mr. Fox 
has had no further trouble with this 
piece of machinery. 

District Agent Carter, who took the 
unique photograph, writes from Taft: 
“Mr. Fox says he is now convinced 
that the proper way to run a gas en- 
gine 1s with an electric motor.” 


Experience of German Farmers Proves Potato 
Growing Helps Soil Productively 


American agriculturists will be in- 
terested in the fact that German far- 
mers have found that many indirect 
benefits result from potato culture, 
through modern methods of crop rota- 
tion, green manuring and fertilizing. 
In a recently issued bulletin, entitled, 
“Lessons for America Potato Grow- 
ers from German Experiences,” the ag- 
ricultural department's specialist de- 
scribes, among other things, how east- 
ern Germany benefits from the cultiva- 
tion of the potato. 

The potato has played the greatest 
role in the agricultural development of 
light and fertile soils of this region, 
as the sugar beet has done in heavier 
soils. According to German specialists 
these hoed root crops are beneficial to 
any soil, through the deep and thor- 
ough culture that is given them, with 
its resultant improvement in the phys- 
ical condition and aeration. 

The profits from the crop justify the 
liberal use of commercial fertilizers 
from which there are important resid- 
ual effects on other crops in the rota- 
tion. The clean culture practiced also 
brings all weeds into thorough sub- 
jection. The yields per acre of all farm 
crops have been greatly increased 


To Raise Peanuts For 
San Diego Exposition 


Articles of incorporation for the 
Southern Concessions Company have 
been filed in Kings County. The com- 
pany will raise peanuts to be sold at 
the San Diego Exposition Grounds. 
The directors are F. R. Hight, F. E. 
Newton, Charles Trezona, H. R. Cou- 
sins, George Omata, A. G. Robinson 
and George W. Kelly. The capital 
stock is $50,000, divided into shares of 
a part value of $1.00 each. 


Table Grape Shipments 
Fresno, Tulare and Kings counties 
sent out 2655 cars of table grapes. 
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since the extension of potato growing. 
Potato tops are now dried and used 
for stock food on many estates. The 
by-product, mash, resulting from the 
distillation of potatoes into alcohol, is 
also an important economical factor. 
While we have, in fact, better soils 
than Europe in almost unlimited area 
adapted for potatoes, our hot summers 
injure the potato plant, where they 
aid in the development of our grain 
crop, corn. In the corn belt there can 
never be profit growing potatoes in ex- 
cess of those needed locally for table 
use. Corn can be produced more 
economically, is better for stock feed- 


ing, and is a cheaper source of starch 


and alcohol. Farther north, however, 
and in the elevated western districts 
where corn can not be raised, potato 
growing has a greater future. 
However, vast deposits of petroleum 


will also offer competition indirectly . 


to the potato, as at present there is 
not the need in this country that there 
is in Germany for potato alcohol. 
Nevertheless, we are using up our 
great petroleum resources, and the 
time may not be far distant when the 
distilling of alcohol from potatoes may 
become an important industry. 


San Joaquin Valley Citrus 
Lands Command Attention 


It is estimated that this year's orange 
crop in Tulare County will exceed 5000 
cars. A locality that can grow more 
than 5000 carloads of the choicest of 
oranges, and can get them on the mar- 
ket without undue process of ripening 
and sweating, fully a month earlier 


than can any of the Southern Califor- 
nia counties, is clalming, and rightly 


so, the attention of even the Southern 
California growers. Men who have 
made their stake at growing oranges 


in the south are coming daily into the 


San Joaquin Valley and are also en- 
gaging in the industry here. 
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Many Different Methods Employed to Erect Big 


Transmission Line Poles 


The raising of poles is one of the 
most interesting and absorbing jobs 
in the construction of power lines. 
How to get huge poles into their holes 
is a question that requires much labor 
to solve, and many interesting devices 
have been invented to assist the line- 
men in their work and to do away 
with as much as possible of the 
manual effort. 

On the lines of the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corporation four 
methods of pole raising are in use. 
Poles are raised with an “A” frame, 


a firm hold at a given place on the 
pole and then by united effort raise 
the big stick of timber as high as pos- 
sible. The “A” frame is then moved 
forward until the pole rests securely 
upon it, and the same process is again 
gone through with. In this manner 
the pole is gradually worked to an 
upright position and it drops into the 
hole. It is steadied and kept in place 
by guy wires from the cross arms. 
The picture on the right shows the 
pole just after it has been raised by 
pike poles. 
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How Poles are Raised—“A” Frame in Operation. 


with a “gin” pole, with a derrick 
wagon and with pike poles. The last 
named is probably the hardest as it 
requires the greatest amount of man- 
ual effort. The work is done by a con- 
struction crew with the aid of long 
stout sticks having a sharp spike in 
one end. The pole is first raised off 
the ground and is propped up in this 
position by a frame, about six feet 
high, which is formed like an “A.” 
The men, by the aid of pike poles, get 
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Raising poles with an “A” frame is 
the speediest and most generally used 
method in the mountainous districts, 
where it is not possible to go with 
horses or a wagon. The “A” frame is 
constructed like a letter “A,” about 14 
feet wide at the base and 20 or 25 feet 
in height, and is equipped with a pul, 
ley at the top. The pole to be raised 
is moved into position with the base 
just over the pole hole. An “A” 
frame is laid on top of the pole and ' 
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Twelve Horses Pulling Transmission Pole 
to its Location on the Hillside 


is connected to the top of the pole by 
a rope running through the pulley, the 
other end being run through a pulley 
block attached to the ground, or some 
immovable object, and then placed in 
the hands of the construction crew. 
As the men pull on the rope, the “A” 
frame is gradually raised and with it 
comes the pole. Guy ropes from the 
cross arms are used to steady the pole. 
It is guided at the base by workmen 
with pike poles to make sure that it 
goes into the hole in the proper man- 
ner. When a pole is finally in place 
the “A” frame drops to the ground and 
it is then an easy matter to line the 
pole and tamp it firmly. Four or five 
men, with the aid of pulley and rope, 


may pull one of the big poles into 
place. The picture on the left on page 
29 shows the pole just being started 
with the “A” frame, and the one in the 
center shows the pole almost in place 
and the frame ready to drop. 

The “gin” pole is used in mountain- 
ous districts which are hilly and 
brushy and do not permit the trans- 
portation and use of the larger “A” 
frame. The principle in this method 
is the same as the “A” frame only a 
single pole is used. Horses are used 
to pull on the rope. It is necessary 
to exercise greater care in using the 
“gin” pole than the “A” frame, be- 
cause it is less stable. 

The other method adopted is by the 
use of a derrick set on a construction 
wagon. This method is generally pur- 
sued in level territory where teams 
can easily go. The construction crew 
with the aid of their pike poles assist 
in this work. 

Three heights of poles are used in 
general outside construction work. A 
35 foot pole weighs about 600 pounds, 
a 40 foot pole 800 pounds and the 50 
foot pole about 1200 pounds. Sixty 
foot poles are used at railroad cross- 
ings and these weigh 1600 pounds. It 
is readily seen that the task of placing 
a pole in upright position is no child’s 
play. 
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Turlock Irrigation District Will Employ an 
Expert County Farm Adviser 


The farmers of the Turlock irriga- 
tion district have indorsed the prop- 
osition of employing a county farm ad- 
viser. B. H. Cocheron, of the agricul- 
tural department of the University of 
California, was present at a meeting 
and explained the numerous advan- 
tages to be derived by the farmers in 
having a permanently employed agri- 
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cultural expert in the county. The 
cost would be about $2000 a year, of 
which amount the university would 
pay half. A committee was appointed 
to take the matter up with the board 
of supervisors and also to enlist the 
support of the county board of trade. 
The irrigation district directors adopted 
a resolution endorsing the proposition. 


Electrical Notes From Far and Near 


Long distance wireless Gom aerp-. 


planes is a success. 

The Montreal terminal of the Can- 
adian Northern is to be electrified. > ' 

In the kitchen of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, New 
York, practically all of the work is 
done by electricity. 

An electrically driven machine for 
nailing the tops on shipping cases is 
mounted on rollers and can be pushed 
or pulled anywhere around a ware- 
house. 

The strength of tungsten Mazda 
lamp filaments has been increased 300 
per cent in the last few years until 
now they are as strong as the old car- 
bon filaments. 

Chile will soon have the largest elec- 
trical power plant in South America, 
when a station with 40,000 kilowatts 
capacity will be built to furnish power 
for mining operations. 

The Electric Steel Company of In- 
diana is erecting a plant at Indian- 
apolis which will be equipped with an 
electric steel smelting and refining fur- 
nace with a capacity of 7200 pounds. 
This will be of the arc type. 

A few years ago an automobile with 


electric hghts was a novelty. Today 


nearly all the new cars are equipped 
with electric lights artd electric lamps 
can now be purchased at nearly every 
garage in the country for any size car. 

The fruit wharf along the water 
front at Galveston, Texas, is equipped 
with a number of electrically operated 
fruit conveyors, which, when operated 
from the slant sided houses which 
partly enclose them, have the appear- 
ance of elephant trunks. 

An electric vibrating razor is one of 
the latest appliances in the world of 
electricity. The blade is operated by 
the motor so that it shaves by the rapid 
hitting against the beard. Wetting the 
skin is all that is necessary, which elim- 


inates the use of soap or shaving pow. ; 


der. 

A new kind of heating unit in the 
form of a net of fine resistance wires 
woven together, with- -pure. asbestos 
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strings is becoming popular in Ger- 
many. ‘The temperature is regulated 
through several connection wires of 
stranded turned copper wire brought 
out from the net. 

An electric trolley operating in a 
subway and conveying meals on trays 
from the kitchen to the dining table is 
one of the unique features of a new 
country clubhouse located on Long 
Island. Meals are ordered through a 
tube and the press of an electric but- 
ton brings the food. 

The swimming pool of the “Imper- 
ator,” the largest ship in the world, 
owned by the Hamburg-American 
Company, is illuminated below the 
surface of the water at one end of the 
pool, which makes it possible to see 
a very small object on the bottom. The 
ceiling lighting is also quite novel, be- 
ing enclosed within a false frosted 
glass covering. | 

Electrocution has superseded hang- 
ing as capital punishment in Arkansas 
by a law enacted by the state legisla- 
ture. The death chamber is situated 
in the state penitentiary at Little Rock, 
and the cost of the chair, which was 
“home made,” was $702.50. It is wired- 
for alternating current of 2200 volts,, 
which will be supplied by the state. 
plant located in the samé building. 
The current reaches the vital parts of, 
the body through electrodes at the: 
scalp, wrist and left ankle. 

An interesting experiment in growth 
stimulation of poultry by electricity 
was recently successfully completed on 
a large poultry farm in the south of. 
England. Two sets of 400 chicks were 
used in the experiments. One set was. 
charged with high frequency electric-* 
ity, so much so in fact that a distinct 
shock could be felt by touching the fin- 
ger to the beak of a chick. In five 
weeks this set grew to marketable size, 
only six out of the 400 died, and those 
„were weaklings when hatched. Of the» 
other 400, it took them three months 
before reaching the size the other set. 
grew to in five weeks.—Electric City: 
Magazine... 
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Fresno's First Interurban Electric Railway 
is Successfully Placed in Operation 


County was accomplished 
Saturday, December 27th, 
when the first car over 
the new line from the center of the 
City of Fresno to the San Joaquin 
River successfully made its initial run. 
The occasion was duly celebrated and 
the passengers on the car, about fifty 
in number, consisted of traction com- 
pany officials and the leading business 
and professional men in Fresno. A 
luncheon was held at the Riverside 
Country Club, at the terminal of the 
line, and addresses were delivered tell- 
ing the story of the suburban railway 
movement and of the progress of sim- 
llar plans for the future now under 
way. 

Interurban railways is a subject 
which is keenly interesting the busi- 
ness interests of Fresno at the pres- 
ent time, and the financing of the 
projects is being seriously considered 
in the county seat and in suburban 
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towns with which the proposed lines 
are to connect. 

F. S. Granger, promoter of one in- 
terurban project, announced at the 
luncheon, which celebrated the open- 
ing the line to the San Joaquin River, 
that his proposed line to the town of 
Clovis would be in operation by July 
4th of the present year. 

It is generally agreed that Fresno 
offers better prospects for interurban 
railways than any locality in the state. 
State Railroad Commissioner Alex 
Gordon, who has been in Fresno dur- 
ing the past few weeks, in the course 
of a speech delivered at a luncheon at 
the Commercial Club, told of the re- 
markable development of electric rail- 
ways running out of Sacramento, and 
he expressed the opinion that the pos- 
sibilities for such investment presented 
by Fresno at this time are very much 
more attractive than those afforded in 
Sacramento. 

Interurban railways for Fresno ap- 
pear to be near at hand and the big 
predictions of development to follow in 
their wake will undoubtedly be re- 
alized. 


Foresty Service Installs an Electrically Operated Water 
Supply System at Northfork Headquarters 


Forest Supervisor Redington has in- 
stalled a water supply system at his 
Northfork headquarters in the Sierra 
National Forest, consisting of a 3x5 
inch Fairbanks Morse typhoon pump 


operated by a one horsepower elec- 
trically driven motor. The water is 
piped from two living springs into a 
cistern from which it 1s pumped a dis- 
tance of 350 feet, with a rise of about 
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100 feet, into a 4000 gallon redwood 
tank placed 35 feet from the ground. 
From this tank the water is piped to 
the Headquarters office, to the resi- 
dences of the supervisor and the dep- 
uty supervisor and is used for both 
domestic and irrigation purposes.. To 
date the system is deemed a success 
from all points of view, and being 
located in a mountain district has at- 
tracted much interest. 
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How About Your Subscription 
to the Magazine? 


With this issue the subscriptions ex- 
pire of all of those who subscribed to 
the Magazine with the initial issue of 
last year. The postal regulations make 
it necessary that the same be renewed 
before we can continue to send you 
the Magazine. To all employees and 
others who began the Magazine with 
the first issue last year, we request 
that you remit to this office fifty cents 
for the ensuing year at your very 
earliest convenience. Otherwise your 
name will be taken from the mailing 
list. 


All Signs Point to a Very 
Prosperous 1914 


The prospects that the San Joaquin 
Valley, and the entire State of Cali- 
fornia for that matter, will enjoy a 
highly prosperous and successful year, 
are exceedingly bright. Reports from 
all over the state indicate that never 
before has a season been seerf to open 
more auspiciously. 

The splendid rainfall to date, and es- 
pecially the abundant warm rains of 
the past few weeks, should insure 
many fine crops. From present in- 
dications the San Joaquin Valley will 
produce more grain this year than it 
has produced in any one season for 
the past ten years. Land owners took 
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advantage of the early rains and the 
indications for a wet year, and the re- 
sult has been a very large increase in 
the acreage planted. An authoritative 
estimate places the acreage planted at 


` from 15 to 20 per cent greater than at 


any time during the past five years. 
To brighten the prospects have been 
the continued rains which have given 
the seed a good start and caused the 
stand to be high and in excellent con- 
dition. 

An abundant snow and rainfall in 
the mountains insures a sufficient 
water supply during the spring and 
summer months for irrigation. The 
reserve, which has been severely taxed 
during the past two dry seasons, gives 
promise of again being restored. The 
snowfall in some sections of the moun- 
tains has exceeded all past record, and 
if the present favorable conditions con- 
tinue the fear is expressed that some 
of the waterways may carry too much 
water. The heavy mountain rain and 
snowfall insure an abundance of sup- 
ply in the subterranean channels from 
which the pump irrigationists draw. 

The wet and very moderate winter 
has caused a great impetus in the 
planting of trees and vines and nur- 
serymen declare that the present sea- 
son will eclipse all previous ones. 
More than average shipments have 
been made from San Joaquin Valley 
nurseries, the demand being equally 
divided between local and foreign 
growers. Prunes, cling peaches, ap- 
ricots and a few pears comprise prac- 
tically all of the shipments, while al- 
monds, olives and figs are in demand 
in several places. Seedless Thompsons 
is in the greater demand of the vines, 
while viticulturists in the foothill re- 
glons are increasing the acreage 
planted to Emperors, which are prov- 
ing to be very profitable producers. 
In the citrus belt, additional acreage is 
being planted. 


In the alfalfa and dairying districts, 
a large additional acreage is being 
planted to alfalfa. Many planters took 
advantage of the favorable indications 
and put their seed in early, hence get- 
ting the benefit of the early rains. 

Pasturage and range should be plen- 
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tiful and luxuriant, and localities, that 
that are specializing in sugar beets, are 
also assured of a big crop. 

The signs of the times all over the 
country point to a prosperous 1914, and 
the San Joaquin Valley seems certain 
to enjoy its share. 


Alfalfa and Prosperity 


(Madera Mercury) 

As a line of endeavor which will 
stand the test of time and all fluctuat- 
ing conditions of prosperity and finan- 
cial depression, it is safe and wise for 
any community to tie its faith to alfalfa 
and the dairy cow. 

When hard times come the great 
mass of American people can do with- 
out oranges, wine and raisins, but as 
long as they have a dollar left in their 
pockets, they will buy and pay for but- 
ter, milk, beef, pork and eggs. 

All over this state, to the north and 
all through the southland, this state- 
ment has been and is daily being dem- 
onstrated to those who look closely 
into business conditions. Today in the 
erstwhile oppulent fruit centers of 
Riverside and Redlands many orchard- 
ists are deeply in debt, on account of 
the adverse conditions prevailing in the 
fruit business during the past two 
years. The Tulare County orange 
growers, with a fine crop this year of 
high-grade fruit, and a market stripped 
bare by the freeze of last season; are 
getting very short prices in the east 
instead of the extra good returns which 
they felt justified in expecting. No 
one seems to know why this condition 
obtains, unless it be that times are 
tight in the east and the common peo- 
ple are not buying oranges. 

On the other hand, butter, hogs and 
beef stay at top prices with an ever 
steady demand. Therefore, every hon- 
orable effort should be put forth by 
Madera to get good farmers to settle 
here and plant alfalfa. Splendid prog- 
ress has already been made along these 
lines at Fairmead and Chowchilla, but 
there is room for thousands more, and 
in proportion to the settlement of these 
vacant acres, so will be the prosperity 
of local merchants and city in general. 
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California Again Leads -: 
in Motor Vehicles 


The records of the motor vehicle de- 
partment of Secretary of State Jor- 
dan’s office at the close of 1913 busi- 
ness show that California invested 
$46,908,000 in automobiles in this year 
and for the second consecutive year 
leads all other states in the purchase 
of motor vehicles. The grand total 
investment in motor cars since the reg- 
istrations of automobiles was begun in 
1905 is estimated at $183,850,500 on 
the basis that the average price of a 
machine is $1500. 


Attaches of the motor vehicle de- 
partment who have been keeping in 
touch with the registration in other 
states said that California’s registra- 
tion of 31,372 new cars for 1913 ex- 
ceeded that of New York, its nearest 
competitor, by more than 2600. 


The registration this year exceeds 
that of 1912 by 2112 cars. The total 
number of cars registered in Califor- 
nia in the eight years the motor vehicle 
department has been existent totals 
122,567. 


The receipts of the motor vehicle 
department for 1913 aggregated the 
sum of $79,638. 

The total number of chauffeurs reg- 
istered in California is 31,747. 

The new law provides that the reg- 
istration of motor cars will be annual 
and based on the horsepower of each 
machine. The department will be 
transferred from the Secretary of State 
office to that of the Department of 
Engineering. 

Motorcycles, which previously have 
not been taxed, will be subject to a 
$2 registration fee. It is estimated 
that the new registration law will bring 
in a revenue of $1,000,000 each year. 
Half of this to be paid to the State 
Highway Commission for the main- 
tenance of roads and the remaining 
half to go to counties from which a 
machine is registered. It 1s expected 
that the new law will disclose that ap- 
proximately 80,000 machines are now 
being operated in the state exclusive 
of motorcycles. 
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Very Talented Musicians 

The old farmer and his wife lived 
near the village church. One warm 
Sunday evening, while they sat doz- 
ing on the porch, a cricket set up a 
loud chirping. “I just love that 
chirpin’ noise,” said the old man, very 
drowsily, and before the cricket had 
stopped he was fast asleep. Soon after 
the church choir broke into a beautiful 
chant. “Just listen to that!” exclaimed 
his wife. “Ain't it beautiful?” “Yes,” 
remarked the old farmer, sleepily. 
“They do it with their hind legs.” -> 


Too Luxurious 
Mary had a little lamb, 
Observe the tense, we pray, 
For with the prices that prevail 
It couldn’t be today. 
—New York Sun. 


Not Impressed 

“Little boy,” said the lady, the heron 
plume on her hat bobbing indignantly, 
“you must not throw stones at the 
sparrows; it’s cruel.” 

The boy did not seem overcome. 

“I spose de guy wot got de boid 
you’re wearin’ used chloroform,” he 
responded. 


How the Misunderstanding Originated 

The pretty storekeeper was unpack- 
ing and assorting some new goods 
when her best young man entered. She 
stooped behind the counter a moment 
and arose with flushed face. 

“I'm glad to see you're stocking up,” 
he said. 

Now there's an unaccountable cold- 
ness between them. 


Not At All 
First Grad.: “My wife's gone to the 
West Indies.” 
Second G.: “Jamaica?” 
First G.: “No—she wanted to go.” 
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Revised 
My country, ’tis of thee, 
Blessed by ’lectricity, 
You're doing fine; 
By current lit and fed, 
Clothed, heated, ironed, wed, 
Called, bathed, and put to bed— 
Skiddo, Lang Syne! 
—Edison Monthly (New York). 


By Correspondence 

The farmer's son came home looking 
as if he had been through a tornado. 
His father inquired the cause. The 
son replied: 

“It’s that durn correspondence school 
again. I got a letter from the soph- 
omores telling me to haze myself.” 


Unbusinesslike 

A Berlin financier who had cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday about a 
quarter of a year previously, fell very 
sick. His business friends visited him 
and tried to cheer him up. 

“You, with your strong constitution, 
will come out of this sickness all right,” 
said one. “God will leave you with us 
until ninety at least.” 

The sick financier smiled and said: 

“Why should He wait to take me at 
90 when He can have me at 8014?” 


Sounded Queer 

“I'm shopping early,” lisped the lit- 
tle girl in the big department store, 
“an’ I want to see some of those things 
that folks sleep in.” 

“Oh, you mean pajamas?” said the 
polite clerk. 

“No, I don't want them for pa, I 
want them for ma. I reckon you'd 
call them majamas.” 


A New Dance Step 
The one-step is probably more grace- 


‘ful, but it is not as useful in high 
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society as the income tax side step. 
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It Certainly Was 

“Well,” said a farmer to an lrish- 
man who was employed on his farm, 
“I hear that you had a lively little en- 
counter with my bull yesterday. Who 
came off best?” 

“Sure, your honor,” said Pat, “it was 
a toss up.” 


A Big Undertaking 

When Grover Cleveland’s little girl 
was quite young her father once tele- 
phoned to the White House from Chi- 
cago and asked Mrs. Cleveland to bring 
the child to the ’phone. Lifting the 
little one up to the instrument, Mrs. 
Cleveland watched her expression 
change from bewilderment to wonder 
and then to fear. It was surely her 
father’s voice—yet she looked at the 
telephone incredulously. After exam- 
ining the tiny opening in the receiver 
the little girl burst into tears. “Oh, 
mamma,” she sobbed. “How can we 
ever get papa out of that little hole?” 


Folly of Truth 

“Do you understand what you are 
to swear to?” asked the court as a not 
over-intelligent looking negro took the 
witness stand. 

“Yessah, Ah does. 
to tell de truf.” 

“Yes,” said the judge; “and what 
will happen if you do not tell the 
truth?” 

“Well, sah,” was the hesitating an- 
swer, “Ah expects ouah side’ll win de 
case, sah.” 


Ah’m to sweah 


A Sign of Recovery 
Rev. Caller—Well, Mrs. Mangles, 
and is the good man any better? 
Mrs. Mangles—Oh, yes, sir. ’E’s 
nearly all right agen, sir. ’E don’t say 
"is prayers no more of a night now, sir. 


There's a Reason 

“T never knew till I got a car,” said 
Bishop Eighty, “that profanity was so 
extremely prevalent.” 

“Do you hear much of it on the 
road ?” 

“Why,” said the bishop, “nearly 
everybody 1 bump into swears dread- 
fully.” 
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Sympathetic 
“Her husband drinks, doesn't he?” 
“I hope so, poor fellow "—Life. 


Not Practical Statesmanship 
“He used to brag about his wife's 
statesmanship.” 
“Well?” 
“Now he complains that she is ‘the 
author of too many bills in the house.” 
—Town Topics. 


A Fair Question 
“Spare my blushes,” she pleaded. 
“Good gracious!” he replied. “Can 
you still blush? Where have you been 
living these past few years ?”—Chicago 
Record. 


Sure of One Inning 
Willie—Paw, why was Adam created 
first? 
Paw—To give him a chance to say 
something, my son.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


The Suffragist's Dilemma 

1 shall not vote for Mrs. Briggs, 
I do not like her gown. 

And I remember well the digs 
I got from Clara Brown. 

Jemima Patterson Magee 
Shall get no vote of mine, 

A horrid, stuck up thing is she. 
And also I decline 

To vote for Anastasia Bunce. 
I fairly boil with rage 

When I recall that more than once 
She lied about my age. 

And Mabel Jones and Agnes Carr 
And Clementina Ball | 

Pll scratch because they never are 
At home the days I call. 

I cannot vote, you understand, 
For Angelina Pratt, 

Because she isn’t stylish, and 
She wears a last year’s hat. 


Oh, goodness me! 
through 
The list. This ballot’s small, 
There’s no one left. What shall I do? 
I cannot vote at all! 
—Springfield Union. 


That brings me 
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Should Reverse It 
Suffragists are refusing to have the 
Encyclopedia Americana in their libra- 
ries, for under the subject “Eve” it 
merely says, “See Adam.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


Exercise is Limited 
One reason why a flat is bad for 
family life is that the man can find 
nothing to do about the place except 
wipe the dishes far the missus. 


Earning His Pay 

Sportsman (who has missed every- 
thing he has fited at): “Did I hit 
him?” 

Keeper (anxious to please) : “Not 
'xactly "it im, sir; I can’t say that. 
But, my word! I never see a rabbit 
wuss scared.’—London Tattler. 


Climbing Out of a Hole 

Every one has heard authentic 
stories of the man who asked another, 
“Who is that old frump over yonder?” 
and got the reply, “She is my wife.” 
But the story doesn’t go far enough. 

Jones observed an old lady sitting 
across the room. 

“For heaven's sake!” he remarked to 
Robinson, “who is that extraordinarily 
ugly woman there?” 

“That,” answered Robinson, ‘ 
wife.” 

Jones was taken aback, but moved 
up front again. 

“Well,” he said persuasively, ‘ ‘you 
just ought to see mine!”—New York 
Evening Post. ' 


Not Sure of lt 
Father—It's deeds, young man, not 
words, that count. 
Son—Did you ever send a cable- 
gram? 


‘Is my 


Smart Dog 
“Which is the smarter, the dog or 
the horse?” 
“No comparison. The dog is the 
wise one.” 


“How do you make that out?” 

“You know how the horse works. 
Did you ever see a dog working for 
a living?” 
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None Needed 

Tourist: “You have an unusually 
large acreage of corn under cultiva- 
tion; don’t the crows annoy you a 
great deal?” 

Farmer: “Oh, not to any extent.” 

Tourist: “That's peculiar, consider- 
ing you have no scarecrows.” 

Farmer: “Oh, well, you see, I’m out 
here a good part of the time myself.” 
—New York Mail. 


Unselfish 


Henry Yallerby: “Aftah we’s mar- 
ried, we'll hab chicken foh dinnah ebery 
day, honey.” 

Melinda Johnson: “Oh, yo’ deary! 
But I wouldn't ask yo’ to run no sech 


1? 


risks foh mah sake!”—Puck. 


Not Any More 

They were gazing out of the win- 
dow of the Pullman car. The thin 
man was rapturously admiring the 
sunset. 

“Ah, nature is a real artist,’ ex- 
claimed the thin man, addressing the 
fat man who sat in the opposite seat. 
“Have you never gazed at her won- 
ders? Have you never watched the 
lambent flame of dawn life leaping 
across the dome of the world? Have 
you never watched the red stained 
islets floating in lakes of fire? Have 
you never been drawn by the ragged, 
raven’s wing, sky phantoms as they 
blotted out the pale moon? Have you 
never felt the amazement of these 
things?” 

“Not since I swore off,” replied the 
fat man as he prepared to hunt an- 
other seat. A 

| s 
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Question of Honor 


The Creditor—I trust that you will 
honor me with a check today. 


The Delinquent—Sure thing! But 
who'll honor the check? 
Had Her Preference 
“You wring me heart,” wailed the 


youth whom the Vassar girl had just 
refused. 

“Pd rather wring your heart than 
wring your clothes,” she said. 


Selma Agent Claims Record for Speedy Work 


of His Line Construction Crew 


The first part of December, Fletcher 
A. Easton, district agent at Selma, 
secured the signature of Mr. J. F. Wig- 
ginton, a well known rancher near that 
city, to a contract calling for ten horse- 
power to be used for a pumping plant. 
Mr. Wigginton declared that he was 
in great need of his pumping plant and 
unless Mr. Easton could guarantee to 
have power to him and the plant in 
operation inside of ten days, not to un- 
dertake the contract. To reach the 
Wigginton Ranch, the construction of 
one mile and 330 feet of three phase 
10,000 volt line would be necessary. 
But before the work of actual line 
building was begun, the contract must 
be approved, the line surveyed and the 
materials ordered and delivered, re- 
quiring in all a delay of four or five 
days before the line crew could get on 
the job. These were matters for the 
district agent to consider before accept- 
ing the contract, but having the great- 
est of confidence in his organization 
he assured Mr. Wigginton that it 
would be an easy matter to install the 
power on his ranch. 

This was on a Friday, and imme- 
diately after the contract was signed, 
the document was sent into Fresno 
for approval, which was obtained on 
Saturday, and materials were then or- 
dered. Monday the survey was run 
and Tuesday the poles were delivered 
on the ground. 

Jack Regh, line foreman of the crew 
of the Selma district, was apprised of 
the necessity of speedy work and he 
assured the district agent that the line 
would be completed well within the 
specified time. Accordingly, with his 
crew of four men consisting of Clyde 
Apple, Lester Rockwell, Sam Sullivan 
and Walter Gilreath, he began work 
Wednesday morning, with the deter- 
mination to start something. 

And they did. The one inile and 330 
feet of line was built and the pumping 
plant at the other end placed !n opera- 
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The Selma crew nearing the end of its fast line 
bultdins job. Standing on the top and on the left 
is Walker Gilreath and beside him Dan Sullivan. 
Below are Less Rock Ta Clyde Apple and Jack 

Regh in the order nam 
tion on Friday, one week after the con- 
tract had been signed, after nineteen 
hours of actual work on the part of 
the line crew. District Agent Easton 
points to this record with pride and 
he is making the claim that 1t was the 
fastest piece of line construction of its 
type that has yet been accomplished in 
any of the districts. If he is in error, 
he would be pleased to hear from the 
district agent who has a better show- 
ing to his credit. 
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After the poles were delivered on the 
ground Tuesday, Foreman Regh and 
his crew of four men left Selma at 6:30 
o'clock Wednesday morning and, cov- 
ering a distance of sixteen miles, ar- 
rived at the job about a quarter to 
nine o’clock. By 10:55 o’clock, the five 
men had dug the twenty odd holes, 
averaging four and one-half minutes to 
the hole. They then framed, armed, 
pinned and bolted nineteen poles, set 
two guys complete and installed one 
6600 K. V. A. pole fuse structure com- 
plete between 11 o'clock and 4:30 
o'clock. Thursday the wire was strung 
and Friday morning the transformer 


pole was framed and armed and the 
transformers hung in four hours. That 
afternoon the line was hotted up. 

Mr. Wigginton’s plant, consisting of 
a ten horsepower Westinghouse motor 
and a five-inch Fresno Agricultural 
Works pump, is now in operation and 
everybody concerned is well pleased 
with the transaction. 

As a reward for their speedy work 
District Agent Easton treated Line 
Foreman Regh and his crew to a din- 
ner, at which the boys showed the 
same aggressiveness in tackling the 
menu as they did the work before them 
on the line construction job. 


Six Million American Farmers Raise Ten Billion 


Dollars Worth of Products in 1913 


Ten billion dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts, five billion dollars of cash in- 
come—a bumper year in spite of the 
droughts and other setbacks—is the 
1913 record of the six million Amer- 
ican farmers. 

The most successful year of hus- 
bandry in the United States brought 
forth $6,100,000,000 worth of crops, of 
which $2,896,000,000 were represented 
by cereals alone and $3,659,000,000 
worth of animals sold and slaughtered 
and animal products. The value of the 
1913 crop is twice as great as that of 
1899; more than a billion dollars over 
1909 and substantially greater than 
1912. Of all the crops, however, it is 
estimated that 52 per cent will remain 
on farms where they were produced 
and that 20 per cent of the animal pro- 
duction will remain. On that basis the 
cash income is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at $5,847,000,000. 

But despite a record year of crop 
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value—although the record of produc- 
tion has fallen—and the fact that the 
number of farms has increased 11 per 
cent since 1910, until there are es- 
timated to be 6,600,000 farms in the 
country, the Department of Agricul- 
ture does not take the view that a 
lower cost of living will follow as a 
consequence. 

“However, desirable increased pro- 
duction on farms may appear to be 
from the consumer’s standpoint, it 
does not follow that such increased 
production would result in any increase 
in the cash income per farm or per 
capita of farm population or that prices 
paid by consumers would be any 
lower,” says the report. 

“Had the total production in 1913 
equalled or exceeded the 1912 produc- 
tion it seems probable that the cash 
income per farm would not have been 
greater and might have been less than 
in 1912.” 


Log of An Automobile Trip Made by First Motor 
Vehicle in Use by the Company 


The automobile has become indis- 


pensible in the service of the power 
companies and the remarkable work 
that is accomplished by it in cover- 
ing territory now no longer attracts 
any unusual comment but is calmly 
regarded as a matter of fact, a feat 
that is expected of the machine. Sev- 
eral years ago, however, the light in 
which the auto was held was different. 
It was marveled at and after any trip 
of consequence a veritable history was 
written on the work of the machine. 
The automobile records of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
are filled with hundred of accounts of 
thrilling and interesting trips, but 
when the performance of the first 
machines in service are contrasted with 
those of the present day cars their 
work is completely overshadowed. 


In 1906 when Power House No. 3 


was being built in Crane Valley, the ' 


machine used by officials of the Fresno 
office was a White steamer. This 
car had some remarkable trips and it 
made a wonderful record in the service 
of the company. It was used on the 
frequent visits of the officials to the 
scene of operations and logs of these 
trips were then written. 

The time then required to make the 
trip from Fresno to South Fork was 
more than six hours while the down 
trip was made in a half hour less. To- 
day the customary time is four hours 
going and three and one-half hours re- 
turning. The distance is less than fifty 
miles but owing to the rough character 
of the mountain roads, orders of the 
company have placed the ban on fast 
traveling and all drivers have been 
warned against any faster speed. How- 
ever, faster time is possible and pri- 
vate cars have repeatedly covered the 
distance in less than two hours. To 
travel at such speed is flirting with 
death and all company machines are 
prohibited from taking any such 
chances. 
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The log of a trip made March 9th 
and. 11th, 1906, by the White steamer 
will soon be a relic. Automobiles have 
been purchased in recent years in such 
great number that the machines of the 
earlier days are almost entirely for- 
gotten. The log of this trip made al- 
most eight years ago was kept by Gen- 
eral Superintendent L. N. Peart. The 
ride was made from Fresno to En- 
gineer G. O. Newman’s camp at 
McCabe, a distance of forty-four and 
three-quarter miles. South Fork, the 
starting point of the return trip, is 
three and three-quarter miles distant. 
The log follows: 


Up Trip 


Clear sunshiny weather all day. 
Start made from No. 340 Forthcamp 
out Blackstone Avenue, approximately 
21 miles due north, then 4%4 miles east 
to Belleview, then regular road via 
O'Neals, Walker’s, Chamberlin’s, 
Adobe, Bethels, to McCabe Camp. 


A. G. Wishon, A. Rose and L. N. 
Peart through passengers; Truman 
Hart local passenger from a point 
about 8 miles out of Fresno to O’Neals 
Postoffice. Approximate weight of 
passengers, 800 pounds with Mr. Hart; 
without Mr. Hart, 600 pounds. 


The following table shows the time 
made and approximate distances: 


Up Trip mnes  Hogrof Time Krom 
340 Forthcamp ... 0 6.37 Oh,0Om. 
Lane’s Bridge ....11.00 7.32 56 m. 
Belleview ........ 24.50 8.56 1h., 24m. 
O’Neals P. O. ....30.00 9.49 63 m 
Gibbons ......... 32.00 10.04 15 m 
Crystal Falls ..... 33 00 10.22 18 m. 
Central Station ...33.50 10.26 4 m. 
Walker’s ......... 36.25 10.48 22 m. 
Arnolds ......... 38.25 11.06 18 m. 
Chamberlin's ..... ee 11.27 21m 
McCabe .......... 4.75 12.18 51 m 
Time of Trip, 5 ho and 41 m. 
Down Trip 
Cloudy with frequent showers. 


Strong south wind and considerable 
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rain from 11 to 12 a. m. Start made 
from South Fork Hotel across ridge 
to North Fork, then regular Madera 
road to O’Neals, Belleview, then to 
Pollasky, Lane’s Station to Fresno. 

A. G. Wishon, A. Rose and L. N. 
Peart were through passengers; Tru- 
man Hart local passenger from 
O’Neals to Fresno. 

The following table shows the time 
made and approximate distances: 


Miles Hourof Time From 


Down Trip Arrival Last Stop 
South Fork ...... 0 6.10 0 m. 
North Fork ...... -75 6.22 12 m. 
Chamberlin’s ...... 5.0 7.11 49 m. 
Arnold's ......... 7.75 7.34 23 m 
Walker’s ......... 9.75 7.51 17 m. 
Central Station ..12.50 8.14 23 m. 
Crystal Falls ..... 13.00 8.19 5 m. 
Gibbons .......... 14.00 8.28 9 m. 
O'Neals Store ....16.00 8.45 17 m. 
Belleview ......... 21.5 9.25 40 m. 
Pollasky .......... 26.0 10.09 44 m. 
Lane's Station ...37.50 11.03 54 m 
340 Forthcamp ...48.50 11.45 42 m 


Time of trip, 5 h. and 35 m. 


San Joaquin Valley Development Notes 


A Milo producer at Tipton, Tulare 
County, claims $50 per acre returns. 

Terra Bella claims to have sold some 
olives as high as $225 per ton. 

Tulare County claims her citrus crop 
will total close to $4,000,000. 

One car of Emperor grapes shipped 
from Fresno to Mexico City sold for 

“Movies” have been taking pictures 
of the process of growing, packing and 
marketing oranges in the Porterville 
district. 

The olive crop of the San Joaquin 
Valley, now being harvested, is esti- 
mated to be 60 per cent greater than 
the preceding year. 

The Miller & Lux Corporation is 
making preparations for extensive rice 
planting near Alpaugh in Tulare 
County. 

The olive crop will bring $1,600,00 
to California this year, according to 
present estimates. The crop will be 
double that of 1912 and 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of olives for pickling is in sight. 
In addition there should be about 
250,000 gallons of olive oil, worth 
about $600,000. The pickled olives 
will average about a dollar a gallon. 

Excellent conditions are found 
everywhere. A normal crop such as 
the trees promise this year is most de- 
sired by orchardists because it means 
large plump olives of the attractive 
size, whereas, when there is a very 
heavy crop nearly all the olives are 
small and less desired by the public. 
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Stanislaus County is making larger 
plantings of English walnuts than any 
preceding season. 

For the first time in its history the 
California State Fair Association has 
a surplus. About $21,000 is in the bank 
for next year. 

The Tulare Co-operative Poultry 
Association 1s proposing to locate a 
hatchery at Tulare. The plant is to 
have a capacity of 12,000 chicks. 

The Co-operative Land and Trust 
Company, which is developing a large 
tract in Madera County, reports the 


November colonization business as the 
‘largest done in ten years. During that 


month twenty-five sales were made av- 
eraging $6000 each. 


The Miller and Lux Corporation re- 
cently received a shipment of 25 tons 
of German alfalfa seed for the spring 
planting at Buttonwillow, in Kern 
County. This seed, used twelve pounds 
to the acre, is sufficient to plant 4100 

For the purpose of improving the 
quality of the butter made in Califor- 
nia, a “butter scoring contest” has 
been conducted throughout the past 
year by the agricultural department of 
the university. Fifty-two different but- 
ter makers have taken part in the con- 
tests during 1913. The prize cups have 
been awarded to the following butter 
makers: First award, Suisun Cream- 
ery, Suisun; second awards, Danish 
Creamery, Fresno, and Sunset Cream- 
ery, Loleta. 
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q “Criticism is either an asset or a 
liability. Never listen to a critic who 
cannot suggest something to take the 
place of the thing he would tear 
down.” 


q Criticism should never be destruct- 
ive. It should be given with the idea 
of helping the one being criticised. 
The best criticism should be con- 
structive—it should suggest something 
to take the place of the act committed 
rather than to simply say it should 
not have been done. 


( Every ambitious man—every man 
who is trying to improve himself and 
his work, will gladly accept a sug- 
gestion. When he reaches a point in 
his life or his work where no one’s 
suggestion will be accepted, he is sure 
to stand still. He will soon be in the 
rear, for his colleagues are ever mov- 
ing forward. 


q Listen to suggestions, no matter 
from whom they may come. Even 
the office boy may suggest something 
that may be of great assistance to you. 
It has been done—that’s why so many 
former office boys are now in man- 
agers’ chairs. 


q You will find men who are contin- 
ually criticising someone, but without 
a suggestion for the improvement of 
things or conditions. These same men 
would never tell you your own faults, 
but are always eager to tell the other 
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Criticism—An Asset or a Liability ? 
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(Contributed) 


-Q This is not a day of tearing down 
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fellow. This kind of criticism never 
helps anyone. 
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G If you would build up and help your 
neighbor, tell him where his action is 
wrong and at the same time suggest 
something to improve him and his 
work. This kind of criticism is al- 
ways upbuilding. 
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Y If critics would turn the searchlight 
upon themselves and their own work, 
they would find that self-criticism is 
always in order and many times of 
great value. . 
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q There is hardly a day goes by but 
what some one says, “I should not. 
have done that.” If it stops there the Z 
point is lost. On the other hand, if vá 
you suggest to yourself what should 7% 
have been done, you profit by your vá 
own criticism. 


( I don't believe in saying, “Why did P 
I fail?” but rather, “Why did I suc- 


ceed?” In handling big affairs you jí 
will be prepared to meet similar con- 4 
ditions, should they arise. Look to, - % 
your successes rather than to your 7% 
failures. Ñ = 


and discouraging by criticism, but one 
of upbuilding and improving by sug- 
gestion. I consider every suggestion ; 
for improving myself or my work an jé 
asset, and not a liability. 


T Let this be a motto for you: “Crit- 
icism with suggestions solicited.” 
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Fresno 


The young ladies in the Fresno of- 
hce have formed a club (the name’s a 
secret) for the purpose of social meet- 
ings. The meetings are to be held on 
alternate Monday evenings beginning 
with January 5th at the homes of the 
different members. The objects of the 
club are purely social, it being the de- 
sire of the young ladies to meet to- 
gether often for their mutual enjoy- 
ment. A monthly due is paid into the 
treasury from the funds of which dif- 
ferent forms of entertainment will be 
provided. Conversation, of course, will 
be one of the features of the regular 
meetings, but the girls declare that 
much real work will be accomplished. 
Music, of course, will be one of the 
chief activities and it is also presumed 
that needlework will occupy some of 
the time of the members on these oc- 
casions. The club likewise will make 
a special effort to provide a suitable 
farewell for the belles of its member- 
ship as they forsake its organization 
for the bonds of matrimony. 


The first meeting was held Monday 
evening, January 5th, at the home of 
Mrs. C. I. Cook on Tyler avenue. Or- 
ganization was effected by the election 
of the following officers: Miss Grace 
Sellers, President; Mrs. L. Price, Vice- 
President; Mrs. A. B. Carpenter, Treas- 
urer, and Miss Winifred FitzGerald, 
Secretary. There were twenty girls 
present, they comprising the charter 
membership of the club. They are the 
following: Mrs. Cook, Viona Howard, 
Ora Elwell, Rose Osborne, Mortimer 
Lamkin, Mamie Harrison, Madge 
Buck, Grace Sellers, Mamie Sahm, 
Winifred FitzGerald, Mrs. Arrington, 
Mrs. Heintz, Josie Purcell, Mayme 
Foster, Ella Hume, Mrs. Lamour, 
Edith Dutcher, Nira Hickman, Mrs. 
Price, Mrs. Carpenter, and Mrs. John- 
ston. 


The president appointed the follow- 
ing committee on the selection of a 
name for the club: Mrs. Lamour, 
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chairman; Mrs. L. Price, and Miss 
Nira Hickman. 


The young ladies anticipate many 
pleasant evenings from their organiza- 
tion, which in the future will be the 
chief factor in the social life of the 
office. 


Saturday evening, January 10th, a 
number of the friends of C. P. Staal, 
who have been closely associated with 
him during his residence in Fresno 
both in a social and business way, 
tendered him a farewell party. Mrs. 
A. B. Carpenter was prevailed upon 
to desert her home for the evening, 
and the bunch made merry in the cosy 
Carpenter residence. Entertainment 
of various forms was indulged in, from 
story telling to music. The chief fea- 
ture of the evening, however, was a 
Dutch Feed, consisting of frankfurters 
and sauerkraut, rye bread and the other 
items which go with such a repast. Of 
course there was plenty of the item 
and every effort was put forth to make 
the farewell party one long to be re- 
membered by the guest of honor. 
Judging by the sly smiles that passed 
around the office the following Mon- 
day morning, the party was a huge 
success in every particular. Those 
present in addition to the guest of 
honor were E. C. Van Buren, Jr., M. 
E. Newlin, E. Ellis, Jack Helwick, A. 
B. Carpenter, D. P. Mason, E. S. 
Erwin, E. P. Smith, V. R. Frazee, H. 
L. Kern, A. Becker, Murray Bourne, 
F. M. Turner, E. Cameron, James Carl- 
ing and Russell Ritchie. 


Traveling Auditor E. S. Erwin spent 
his time during the past month in 


working the Selma, Dinuba_ and 
Madera offices. 
P. B. Wilson, district agent at 


Madera, was in Fresno several times 
during the month on business con- 
nected with the northern office. 

Harry Kern recently made a trip to 
Madera over Saturday and Sunday. 
There’s a reason. 
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C. C. Dickson of the Madera office 
was in Fresno during the month. 

Traveling Auditor A. L. Babcock put 
in some time in the Merced office dur- 
ing the month. 

R. L. Bearden, district agent at Cor- 
coran, came into Fresno the early part 
‘of the month. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
spent the early part of the month in 
the coast counties district, returning 
to Fresno the first week in January. 
After a week in Fresno he went to 
Selma to remain for a short time. 

Miss Adeline Mittenthal, formerly a 
member of the stenographic force, has 
again entered the employ of the com- 
pany in the capacity of stenographer 
for Murray Bourne. She is occupying 
the office formerly occupied by Miss 
Lamkin, who has been moved in the 
main office where the contract files 
have been located. 

Miss Viona Howard has resigned 
from the company, on account of the 
death of her mother, and has returned 
to her home in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

Miss Edith Dutcher has the office 
bunch guessing. She is wearing two 
very pretty new rings and several of 
the boys are betting that she will be 
the first one for whom the girls’ club 
_will give a slower. 

The smiling face of Mrs. Roy Lear 
was seen in the office during the past 
month, she coming up from Selma to 
enjoy a brief visit with Miss Winifred 
FitzGerald. Eating her own cooking 
has not had any ill effect upon this 
newlywed. 

Charlie Wheaton of the Selma office 
came to Fresno about the middle of 
the month. Charlie confided to one 
of his friends that the object of his 
mission was a most serious one, and 
having visions of a marriage license, 
the kind friend kept a watchful eye 
on the Selmaite. The most serious 
thing Charlie did was to have his hair 


cut. 

W. E. Whittington, district agent at 
Los Banos, was among the visitors in 
the Fresno office during the month. 

George Bernard, formerly district 
agent at Madera, he having resigned 
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the first of the year, was in Fresno 
the middle of the month just previous 
to his departure for Sacramento where 
he is to engage in business in the 


future. While George has not an- 
nounced his plans it 1s expected that 
he will follow one of the lines of the 
electrical business. 

Fletcher A. Easton, district agent at 
Selma, made several trips into the 
Fresno office during the month. 


D. M. Speed, the successor to C. P. 
Staal as auditor of the company, came 
down from his home in San Francisco 
January 10th, and entered upon his 
new duties immediately. 


Jack Van Huysen and Frank Alton, 
the genial representatives of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, have returned 
from San Francisco after spending the 
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holidays in that locality. The recent 
rains have kept “Dare Devil” Alton 
out of the seat of his Abbott Detroit 
for some time past, but he promises 
to make up for lost time when the roads 
permit travel. l 

A handsome new multiple telephone 
switchboard has been installed and is 
a great aid to the operatars. 

Mrs. Heintz (Ruth Van Buren) has 
resigned her position as telephone op- 
erator and is now giving all of her 
time to her household duties. Miss 
Jo Purcell is now doing the heavy work 
on the board and Mrs. Arrington is 
the relief operator. 

Miss King, stenographer for General 
Manager A. G. Wishon, enjoyed a 
short Christmas and New Year’s vaca- 
tion with relatives in Pasadena. 

Murray Bourne has been assigned an 
office in the rear of the auditor’s office, 
the place formerly occupied by the 
magazine department, which in turn 
has been transferred to the upper floor 
of the building. 

Porter Simpson enjoyed his vacation 
during the month, spending the time 
between Fresno and Bakersfield. He 
had a good time but is now again back 
on the job and working hard. 

Mrs. L. Price, who has been in the 
Selma office for some time past, has 
returned to Fresno, much to the de- 
light of her friends in the local office. 

P. J. Kean, of the storekeepers de- 
partment, has resigned from the com- 
pany to accept other employment in 
San Francisco. 

Jerry Lamarsna, line foreman, re- 
cently had a narrow escape from in- 
jury in a collision between his auto- 
mobile and a horse and buggy. He 
suffered a deep cut on the cheek from 
the broken windshield, but further than 
that was not injured. The machine 
escaped serious damage. 

John E. Carr of Bakersfield took 
charge of the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company the first of the year. Mr. 
Carr is no stranger to members of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration family, he having been in the 
employ of the company after selling 
out his private electrical supply busi- 
ness in the southern city. Mr. Carr 
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will make his home in Fresno in the 
future, planning to rent his Bakers- 
field residence and purchase a new 
abode in this city. 

C. C. Davis, wiring device expert for 
the General Electric Company, was ‘in 
Fresno for a few days during the 
month from his headquarters in San 
Francisco. ` | 

Operator DeWalt was an arrival at 
the Tule River Power House during 
the month and has entered upon his 
duties as operator at that station. Mr. 
DeWalt comes from the White River 
Power Company near Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, and is much experienced in the 
work of hydroelectric plants, having 
held responsible posts in Colorado be- 
fore coming to the coast. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Assistant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon, with General Superintendent 
L. N. Peart and Chief Inspector Bus- 
well, left for the Tule River Power 
House January lóth to start the test 
for the acceptance of the plant. A 
test of this character varies in length 
from several days to a week. 

Line Foreman Jerry © Lamarsna, 
working out of Springville the first 
few weeks in the month, put the new 
transmission line from the Tule River 
plant in shape to begin sending out 
the juice. 

George Prather of the garage force 
was badly stunned recently as the re- 
sult of a collision with a telegraph pole 
while bringing the automobile of Dis- 
trict Agent Walthall from McFarland 
to this city for repairs. Near Selma 
a steering knuckle broke and the car 
was suddenly thrown against the tele- 
graph pole. Prather was badly stunned 
and bruised but he patched’ the ma- 
chine up and drove it into Fresno, but 
went to bed for several days to re- 
cover immediately upon his arrival 
here. 

Construction Foreman Mark Web- 
ster returned from Santa Maria Jan- 
uary 15th and proceeded a few days 
later to Power House No. 3 to assume 
charge of the rebuilding of the dam- 
aged generator at that station. Super- 
intendent of Construction Jack Bur- 
gess was in charge of the work until 
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being relieved by Mr. Webster. Mr. 
Burgess was on the job for more than 
a week. During this time an amus- 
ing incident occurred over which Jack 
has been laughing to himself ever 
since. When he left for the power 
house he did not intend to remain as 
long as he did, and after several days 
he telephoned home for some essen- 
tials of clothing, among which was an- 
other pair of shoes. When the pack- 
age arrived and Jack endeavored to 
don the shoes he was greatly surprised 
‘to find that two shoes for the right 
foot had been sent him. 

Owing to the splendid rains during 
the month of December and January 
and the resultant increase in the flow 
of the streams from which the moun- 
tain power houses are served, the Bak- 
ersfield steam plant was completely 
shut down January 14th, and the op- 
erating crew dispatched to other points 
on the system. The rainfall to date 
has been very heavy in the mountain 
section and at Crane Valley between 
25 and 30 inches have been recorded 
thus far for the season. The snowfall 
also has been heavy. The lake has 
been filling in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. 

In Fresno recently an engagement 
was announced which is of much in- 
_ terest to employees of the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation. Miss 
Bess Havener, it was announced, will 
become the wife of Mr. R. R. Wisner 
sometime this spring, the date of the 
wedding not yet having been decided 
upon. Mr. Wisner is one of the trio 
of operators at the Tule River Power 
House. The future Mrs. Wisner will 
make a welcome addition to the Tule 
River settlement, as the three opera- 
tors and Superintendent J. A. Doose 
are a young and jolly crew and prom- 
ise to keep life from getting lonesome 
in that somewhat remote part of the 
system. The operators and their fam- 
ilies will be very comfortably provided 
for with the three cottages erected by 
the company. Their surroundings are 
picturesque. 

A sore hand which has been giving 
Mrs. A. B. Carter much trouble of late 
was responsible for her return to 
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Fresno to enter a sanitarium for an 
operation during the month. Mrs. 
Carter was accompanied by her hus- 
band and mother, the latter remaining 
with her during her stay of several 
weeks in Fresno. January 17th Mrs. 
Carter and her mother returned to 
Taft, her hand in a very much im- 
proved condition. 

Operator Joe Grove, of the Midway 
substation, was in Fresno recently 
while on a short vacation spent around 
this section of the valley. 

H. H. Bell, one of the members of 
Mark Webster’s crew, came over from 
the coast during the month to go on 
S ees job at Power House 

o. 3. 
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Emil Newman, civil engineer, was 
down from Northfork during the 
month for a short visit in Fresno and 
other valley points. 


During the month the Raymond 
Granite Company quarries at Knowles 
were connected up with the system. 
Line Foreman Art Hensley of the 
Madera district built the line and has 
charge of the installation work. 


G. R. Stebbins was in Fresno from 
Porterville during the month. 

The company is erecting a store- 
house at the steam plant in Bakers- 
field which will cost about $2000. 


Bakersfield 


C. F. Gilcrest, superintendent of the 
meter department, was in Bakersfield 
recently and in company with Lou 
Johnson, the local meter inspector, 
made“a trip to the west side oilfields 
for the purpose of making a general 
inspection of meter installations in 
that locality. 

The gas department has completed 
the installation of large automatic gas 
heaters in the residences of L. C. Ross 
and Dr. N. J. Brown. 

K. S. Littlejohn, superintendent of 
the Lerdo Land Company, D. B. Ogle 
and R. C. Mallery went out after ducks 
recently but evidently struck the dry 
pond where Littlejohn and Ogle met 
their Waterloo recently, for they re- 
turned home with surprisingly few evi- 
dences of game. As one of the boys 
remarked, “There was lots of hunting 
but very little falling.” 

D. B. Ogle and James K. Lochead 
recently made a trip through the 
Wasco and McFarland territories to 
make voltage tests. 

Frank A. Easton, who was employed 
by the company during the summer 
and is now attending the state univer- 
sity at Berkeley, enjoyed the Christ- 
mas vacation on a visit to his parents, 
and he spent his time as draftsman in 
the local office, at work on the big 
drawing boards here. 

George Beatty was in Bakersfeld 
during the month looking over the 
stock and equipment in the southern 
end of the valley. 
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Herman Miller, a well known Los 
Angeles attorney, is erecting a bun- 
galow at Lerdo which will be the most 
modernly equipped in the southern end 
of the valley when completed. The 
bungalow will be an electric residence 
in every sense of the word, for it will 
be equipped with electric stoves for 
cooking and heating, and electricity 
will also be used for all of the other 
household activities. 


The recent cold snap proved to be 
a boon to the gas department in the 
campaign for the installation of auto- 
matic thermostats on gas furnaces. No 
less than a half dozen were put in in 
a short space of time and the users 
of the very convenient devices are very 
much pleased and are boosting them 
to the skies. 


James K. Lochead, who was filling 
the position of clerk in Superintendent 
C. L. Easton’s office, has resigned his 
position to return to the University of 
California, where he is completing his 
course in the College of Commerce. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell visited 
Bakersfield during the latter part of 
December on an inspection of several 
matters in this district. 

J. H. Jonte, clerk at the steam plant, 
surprised his many friends by quietly 
being united in marriage to Miss Beda 
Johnson on December 23rd. The news 
of Mr. Jonte’s sudden surrender to the 
gods of love was a complete surprise 
and for several weeks past the boys 
have been trying to figure it out. The 
newlyweds have been busy receiving 
the congratulations and best wishes of 
their numerous friends for a happy and 
prosperous future. 

Miss Eva Smith and Miss Ruth 


_ McGeary spent the Christmas holidays 
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on a visit to friends in Oakland and 
San Francisco. 

The Christmas salesroom display 
gotten up by Salesman Bishop was 
very neat and attractive and resulted 
in the sale of a large number of elec- 
tric appliances. The windows were 
decorated with mistletoe and the pack- 
ages were wrapped in Christmas holly 
paper, which made a particularly at- 
tractive appearance. Owing to the 
great number of inquiries this year for 
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Interior of the Bakersfield salesroom. Reading from left to right the people in pa are 


F. T. Bishop, salesman; Miss. N. 


ompson, assistant dispatcher; A. N. 


acobs, 


dispatcher, and Mr. Alvord 


electric appliances for Christmas gifts, 
the Bakersfield sales force is more 
firmly convinced than ever that the 
public is surely adopting the slogan, 
“Electric appliances for Christmas 
presents.” 

Wedding bells rang twice during the 
month for employees of the Bakers- 
field district. The sudden plunge of 
J. H. Jonte, shortly before Christmas, 
was followed by a like performance on 
the part of Wm. Huppert, Jr., head 
stockkeeper. Mr. Huppert asked for 
a short leave about Christmas time for 
the purpose of spending the holidays in 
the city of Los Angeles. He returned 
and reported having a very delightful 
time, and although several of his as- 
sociates questioned him closely as to 
the real nature of his visit, Mr. Hup- 
pert remained as silent as a clam and 
insisted that it was merely to spend 
the holidays. The suspicions of the 
office force, however, were confirmed 
when they picked up the morning 
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paper recently and read that Wm. 
Huppert, Jr., of Bakersfield and Miss 
Lulu Hinton had been married in Los 
Angeles January 8th. Foxy Bill had 
informed everyone that he was going 
to San Francisco on business, on that 
particular occasion, but instead he 
sneaked away to Los Angeles and 
caused the wedding bells to ring loud. 
Mr. Huppert recently came to the Bak- 
ersfield district from Fresno, when the 
reorganization of the stores department 
was accomplished, and all of his many 
friends on the system join in wishing 
himself and bride all of the happiness 
possible. 

A. Y. Meudell, superintendent of the 
gas department, and D. P. King, en- 
gineer for the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, had an eventful trip to the west 
side oilfields recently. They went on 
an inspection of the compressor plant 
and gas wells of the Midway Gas Com- 
pany, and returning at night had a 
somewhat amusing experience in en- 
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deavoring to find their way across the 
plains. In a heavy fog they got off the 
road and in endeavoring to find their 
way back again gave a practical dem- 
onstration of looping the loop. After 


waking up the same fireman on one. 


lease six different times during the 
night to inquire as to the location of 
the road, the autoists having traveled 
in a circle and returned to the boiler 
house as many different times, the fire- 
man finally concluded that the only 
way to get his sleep was to personally 
conduct the bewildered autoists to the 
top of the hill and start them on the 
road to Bakersfield himself. This he 
did and his slumbers were not dis- 
turbed the remainder of the night. Ace 
and King finally reached town, but 
they will always remember ‘the trip. 

Fletcher Easton, district agent at 
Selma, accompanied by his father, were 
visitors in Bakersfield over Christmas 
to spend the day with C. L. Easton 
and family. 

Mr. Stoll, the local representative of 
the J. G. White Engineering Corpora- 
tion, spent the Christmas holidays in 
San Francisco. 

D. P. King, engineer of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company in charge of the in- 
stallation of the new turbine in the 
steam plant, with the completion of 
the work went to San Francisco to 
spend the Christmas vacation and then 
proceeded to his general office in Mil- 
waukee. 

General Storekeeper D. P. Mason re- 
cently made a visit to the Bakersfield 
district. 

Miss Nellie Thompson spent the 
Christmas holidays in the mountains 
visiting with friends. 

General Superintendent L. N. Peart 
recently made a visit to the steam 
plant. 

Harry L. Wood, operator at the 
steam plant, has been transferred to 
the operating force at the Tule River 
power house. 

A. B. Simpson of the collection de- 
partment was on the sick list for a 
short time during the month. Prob- 
ably too much society. 

Willard S. Johnson, the local repre- 
sentative of the Westinghouse Com- 
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pany, spent his Christmas vacation in 
the northern part of the state. 

R. M. Huggins, line trouble man, is 
again on duty after a long illness. . Mr. 
Huggins was taken with pneumonia 
and for ten weeks he was on the sick 
list. He has entirely recovered and is 
again able to attend to his duties. 

J. C. Nimmo of the office force of 
Chief Inspector Buswell was in Bak- 


ersfield recently on business connected 
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with his office. 

J. B. Carter, district agent at Taft, 
was in Bakersfield recently on a brief 
business trip. 

C. Paulsen has installed a 10 horse- 
power motor for irrigation purposes at 
Elmo. 

General Superintendent L. N. Peart 
of Fresno, C. L. Easton, electrical 
superintendent of the Bakersfield dis- 
trict, and Mr. Garland of the electrical 
department of Fairbanks Morse Com- 
pany, recently visited the west side oil- 
fields for the purpose of investigating 
local operating conditions. 

S. G. Gassaway, local representative 
of the General Electric Company, an- 
nounces the arrival of a ten-pound son, 
which happy event occurred January 
6th. The younger Gassaway 1s doing 
fine and already gives promise of being 
a great G. E. booster. It is said, but 
the authority upon which the assertion 
is made has been questioned, that the 
young man is to be favored with the 
following name, Thomas A. Edison 
Mazda Induction Motor S. G. Gassa- 
way, Jr. Some name, and it will take 
some boy to live up to it, but Gassaway 
pere says that his heir will be equal 
to the occasion. 

C. L. Easton, the energetic superin- 
tendent of the electric department, is 
in a quandary and since Christmas time 
has gone about his duties in a very 
thoughtful turn of mind. It seems 
that an admiring friend presented the 
genial Charlie with a beautiful cigar- 
ette case, duly engraved with his in- 
itials, for Christmas, a truly handsome 
present and a striking specimen of the 
jeweler’s handiwork. Now as a gen- 
eral thing when a present of this char- 
acter 1s made the donor expects the re- 
cipient to make it useful as well as or- 
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Bert Call, the hustling foreman who sees that all lines are in order in the Coast Counties Districts 


namental and hence Charlie's preoc- 
cupied mien. He is a great devotee of 
the fragrant weed in the shape of 
brown paper pellets and is as expert 
at rolling the seductive cylinders as 
any Mexican Hidalgo; in fact, Charlie's 
visage is wreathed in clouds of fra- 
grant vapor as much as it is with 
genial smiles. How to use the new 
case, and thereby gratify the wish of 
the donor, means that Charlie must 
abandon the hand-made pill, because 
the new case unfortunately is not fitted 
with an ash can and a paper reel, or 
else adopt some new fancy brand of 
tailor-made coffin spikes that will 
match the beauty and style of the new 
case. So Charlie is torn between de- 
sire and duty. An authentic rumor 
reports that he is planning to strike 
a happy medium by having an asbestos 
factory furnish him with some fire- 
proof asbestos cylinders shaped like a 
modern tailor-made cobweb eradicator 
with his monogram embossed thereon 
in light blue or cerise pink, surmounted 
by the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation crest and the motto “Roll 
on forever.” These he will then fill 
with the proper hop and carry them in 
the case, thereby showing due respect 
to the giver, and still permitting him 
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to maintain the ochre stain which now 
adorns his thumb and digit finger. 
Jack Nelson, the superintendent of 
the Kern River Canyon Power House, 
and Mrs. Nelson had a thrilling en- 
counter with a 46 pound bobcat near 
the power house just after Christ- 
mas. They were enjoying a walk along 
the river bank accompanied by Bing, 
the faithful old white and black spotted 
dog, who for years has been the mor- 
tal enemy of all quadrupeds in the 
vicinity of the power house, when they 
suddenly came upon an enormous cat 
which Bing promptly tackled. During 
the encounter the dog and cat rolled 
into a narrow crevice in the ground 
and the cat succeeded in biting the dog 
through the foreleg, thereby putting 
him out of the fight. Being armed 
with nothing more formidable than an 
umbrella, Jack and Mrs. Nelson pro- 
ceeded to gather up rocks with which 
to bombard his catship. Having ex- 
hausted his first supply of ammunition, 
Jack started back from the edge of the 
crevice and after filling his arms with 
rocks turned around and came sud- 
denly face to face with the cat, which 
had crawled out of the crevice and 
was endeavoring to escape. Jack says 
he dropped his load of rocks and 
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started across the plains, not knowing 
but what the cat might endeavor to 
retaliate upon his person for the rough 
usage accorded him. However, the cat 
turned around and jumped back into 
the crevice, whereupon Jack succeeded, 
by a well directed shot with a large 
rock, in dispatching him. Mrs. Nelson 
is now the proud possessor of his skin, 
which is a beautiful one and gives am- 
ple proof for the statement that the 
cat weighed 46 pounds ringside. 

A. W. Bradford recently had a nar- 
row escape from very serious injury 
in a runaway accident. The team of 
horses he was driving became fright- 
ened at K and Twentieth streets and 
ran west on Twentieth at a terrific 
rate of speed, throwing the driver upon 
the pavement. Bradford was rendered 
unconscious for a few moments and 
was unable to stand without assistance. 
A number of spectators gathered im- 
mediately, placed the injured man in 
an automobile and had him transferred 
to the Mercy Hospital, where he was 
placed under the care of Dr. Sabichi. 
An examination showed him to be suf- 
fering from several bruises on his head 
and back. The horses made a tour 
partly around the city and were finally 
caught at California avenue and F 
street. The light road wagon was a 
complete wreck although the horses 
suffered no injuries whatever. 


Selma 

General Foreman Howard Lee, bet- 
ter known as “Pat,” sustained a very 
serious fracture of his right leg by fall- 
ing into a ten-foot pump pit. Although 
he has recovered sufficiently to again 
be on the job, the fracture is not heal- 
ing as rapidly as is desired and it is 
feared that “Pat” may have to endure 
some painful bone scraping before the 
member is entirely healed. 

Walker Gilreath has been transferred 
from the line gang to the position of 
meter reader on the office force. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was in Selma for several days during 
the month on matters connected with 
the routine of the office. 

Charles Rawlins of the stores depart- 
ment was in Selma for several days 
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during the month making an inventory 
of the stock on hand in the local store- 
room. Some of the boys seem to be 
sorry for Charlie as he iooked lone- 
some when night time arrived. They 
even suggested that Charlie might 
have a particular attraction in Fresno 
which accounted for his grouch while 
on the road, but on this subject the 
genial supply man would say nothing. 

District Agent Fletcher A. Easton 
and his mother and father motored to 
Bakersfield Christmas to enjoy the day 
with his brother, Electrical Superin- 
tendent Charles L. Easton. The fam- 
ily reunion was very pleasant and was 
much enjoyed by all concerned. 

Earl McCory, who is familiarly 
known as “Casey,” has resigned his 
position with the Mount Whitney 
Company in Visalia and has returned 
to Selma to resume work in his for- 
mer position with this company. 

“Trolley,” the Shepard dog which is 
a familiar figure around the office of 
the company and enjoys the official 
position of watchman of the auto- 
mobiles, has won more honors, recently 
coming to the aid of the line gang in 
a manner winning promotion for him 
to membership in that worthy crew. 
While doing a piece of construction 
work near Laton on a 10,000 volt ex- 
tension, the line crew suddenly ran up 
against a snag when it came to cross- 
ing the Kings River. The river had 
risen: and the current was fast and 
treacherous, in fact so much so that 
none of the members of the crew were 
allowed to venture out into it. There 
was no boats around, and finally as a 
solution of the problem it was sug- 
gested that probably “Trolley” could 
carry the line across. Accordingly five 
hundred feet of three-quarter inch hand 
line was made fast to him, and he 
willingly jumped into the water and 
successfully swam to the other side. 
Three times he performed this feat, 
thereby easily solving a problem that 
was proving to be a serious one for 


-the line crew. Fully appreciating the 
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invaluable assistance of the dog, the 
boys chipped in and purchased a real 
porterhouse stake with trimmings and 
desert for his meal that night, and gave 
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him the additional distinction of mem- 
bership in their gang. And “Trolley” 
truly recognizes the honor, for every 
time he gets down Laton way he makes 
a dash for the river and barks for or- 
ders to go through the entire perform- 
ance again. 

Mrs. Price, who was filling in in the 
local office for several months past, 
has returned to the Fresno office. She 
became very popular and the members 
of the local force regretted to see her 
leave. 

The stable recently purchased to 
house the company’s animals and 
wagons has been remodeled. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Motorman S. Crissman was on the 
sick list for several days during the 
past month but has resumed his run 
and again is feeling in the best of 
spirits. | 

Former Motorman McCreary has 
passed with honors the examination to 
become one of Uncle Sam’s letter car- 
riers, and all of the boys on the sys- 
tem are glad of his good fortune. 

Motorman C. Nelson and family en- 
joyed their Christmas with relatives on 
South Union avenue. 

Motorman Alex Combs, who was on 
the sick list for some time, took a trip 
to Los Angeles to recuperate and the 
sojourn in the southern city did him a 
world of good. He has returned in 
perfect health and is again at the con- 
troller of Car. No. 14 piloting her over 
the Chester avenue run. 

Conductor McMillan and his family 
enjoyed their Christmas out of town. 
They went to Hanford to spend the 
time with relatives. 

Motorman C. O. Files, who is the 

owner of two very good lots in East 
Bakersfield, has built an attractive 
bungalow on them and the boys are 
beginning to think that there is some- 
thing doing. 
- Conductor A. Brower was one of the 
sufferers from an epidemic of colds 
that went the rounds during the month 
and he suffered so severely as to be 
compelled to remain off duty several 
days. He has entirely recovered and 
is again on his run. 
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Conductor L. Kast spent several 
days off duty during the month enter- 
taining relatives who dropped in on 
him for a short stay. 


Conductor H. Clark enjoyed a short 
vacation during the month and spent 
one week off duty in and around Los 
Angeles. He reports having a most 
enjoyable time. 


Miss Edith Parker, cashier of the 
street railway department, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful gold handled 
umbrella by the street car boys for 
Christmas. Miss Parker has been re- 
ceiving the cash and looking after the 
accounts of the platform men for some 
time past and her courteous and pains- 
taking efforts have always been appre- 
ciated. i 


Our informant writes, “Conductor 
Hess has purchased a home in the 
Santa Fe tract?” Why the question 
mark? A home near the Santa Fe is 
a pretty nice proposition and no doubt 
Conductor Hess thinks so, too. 


Alfalfa to Take Place 
of Eucalyptus Groves 


On the large tracts of the Sylvania 
Eucalyptus Corporation near Tulare, 
the eucalyptus trees are being up- 
rooted and in their stead the territory 
is to be planted to alfalfa. The com- 
pany has bought back all of the land 
it has sold since 1910 and deeds of re- 
conveyance to the property have been 
filed with the county officials. More 
than 600 acres are represented by the 
deeds thus far filed and the transaction 
runs into a large sum as the land sold 
at about $125 per acre. The Sylvania 
Company was organized in 1910 and 
since that time disposed of many acres 
to people throughout the United States. 
The severe frosts of last year seriously 
damaged many of the younger groves 
and it is believed that this fact is re- 
sponsible for the change in the activ- 
ities of the company. Alfalfa raising 
and dairying is proving to be a very 
extensive and profitable industry in 
Tulare County. 


